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Does Backyard Beekeeping Pay? 


By Arch P. Woodson 


Perhaps no other question pertain- 
ing to the ancient art of keeping 
bees will ever be asked more often, 
not only by the newcomer to the 
game, but also by the more experi- 
enced apiarist as well. 

I have been a backyard beekeeper 
for over 35 years, and I have made 
it pay very nicely. 

Let us turn back a few of the 
pages of our memory book and have 
a look at one of our very good years 
—1937, let us say. In that year our 
spring count was 20 hives, two of 
these being very weak in bees on the 
25th of March. These could not be 
helped until about the first of May, 
when they were given four frames 
of emerging brood from the vari- 
ous hives that could spare them. 

Our average honey production, 
per hive, for that year was close to 
130 pounds of chunk comb honey, 
or a total of a little more than 2500 
pounds from our backyard apiary. 

Of this, we gave away to our good 


neighbors and kept for our own use, 
about 250 pounds, leaving us 2250 
pounds which we sold for 17 cents 
per pound bringing us $382.50 gross. 

From this we had to deduct $86.00 
for containers, foundation, etc., leav- 
ing us a net profit of $296.50 for 
that year, to pay us for our hobby! 
Not so bad, is it, when you consider 
that our apiary is only 16 by 32 feet 
in one corner of our backyard. We 
had no labor costs, my wife, an 
eleven year old son, and myself do- 
ing all the work. 

Perhaps, as a conservative esti- 
mate, I would say everything was 
worth about $400, but it cost us noth- 
ing as the bees did all the paying 
with the honey they produced; we 
merely gave them a little help, along 
the way! 

And I am convinced, dear reader, 
that others can do equally as well, 
providing they have a fair location, 
good equipment, some knowledge of 
beekeeping, and most important of 
all, a good strain of bees that will 
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step out and gather the honey from 
the flowers when the flow is on. 
Various Races of Bees 

In the years that are gone, it seems 
that I have tried just about all of 
the various races of bees that I could 
buy, beg, or borrow; Cyprians, Cau- 
casians, Carniolans, Italians, blacks 
and hybrids. 

Frequently, the hybrids were 
great workers, but unfortunately 
they never seemed to transmit this 
energy to their progeny after the 
first cross, so I gave that up as a 
bad job, or as one with little promise. 

There is a certain strain of honey- 
bees that have their origin high up 
in the Italian Alps, which Mel 
Pritchard, queen breeder, used to 
think highly of, and bred exclusive- 
ly several years ago. I was lucky 
enough at that time to acquire one 
of these queens from Mr. Pritchard 
to be used as a breeder, and this 
is still the basic stock which we have 
in our backyard apiary. I-have found 
this strain of bees. particularly 
adapted to the terrain and climate 
of these high Allegheny Mountains, 
where we are located. 

Good equipment is of primary im- 
portance, make no mistake on this 
point, and while I have in years 
gone by used some homemade 
equipment, in the long run it scarcely 
pays. Today, in our back yard apiary, 
we have practically everything inter- 
changeable, and find that this sim- 
plifies labor. 


Marketing Our Product 


Our honey is put up in five pound 
jars, pails, or cans, and is labeled and 
sold as, ‘““Ye Olde Tyme Chunk Comb 
Honey, Direct from the bees to you, 
and never touched by human hands.” 
And we live up to this advertise- 
ment, too. 

Our customers are largely local, 
but we have some whom we ship to 
as far away as Maine in the north- 
east and Texas in the southwest. 

Usually we ship by parcel post, 
a five pound pail at prevailing mar- 
ket price, and we pay the postage 
anywhere in the United States. 

In preparing our honey for the 
market, we heat the extracted honey 
to 146 degrees F., strain through 
three thicknesses of cheesecloth and 
allow to cool. 

Our chunk comb honey is produced 
in shallow frames, which are placed 
on clean white pine boards, the hon- 
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ey being cut out cleanly, not too 
closely to the edge of the comb, then 
further cut to the proper size for the 
container we may be using. 

The pails and cans are packed 
with the comb lying flat; the jars 
with comb standing on edge, length- 
wise, packing as closely and as full 
as possible. The extracted honey is 
then poured over and around the 
packed comb until the container is 
full. The containers are then label- 
ed and allowed to dry, after which 
we go over everything carefully, 
seeing that everything is neat and 
clean and all labels tight, before we 
allow anything to go to our custom- 
ers. 

We always make a note of each 
of our customers of the previous 
year, and when our honey is ready 
for the market we send them a card, 
stating the price and telling them 
just how we have our honey pre- 
pared. Invariably we have more 
customers than we can supply with 
honey. 

How to Deal With AFB 

Unfortunately, we have from time 
to time had AFB to contend with, 
as have most beekeepers. 

I know, of course, that the present 
trend is to place a lot of faith in 
bees that are supposed to be im- 
mune or at least to have a high de- 
gree of resistance, but I am sorry to 
say that my experience along this 
line has certainly not been as satis- 
factory as I could wish it to be. 

A tffew of the original queens, 
which I obtained from several 
sources, did seem to have resistant 
qualities, but as it is so hard to con- 
trol matings these qualities were in- 
variably lost or were not transmit- 
ted to the later progeny. 

Originally I tried to combat AFB 
by the shaking treatment, alcohol- 
formalin, water-formaldehyde, so- 
dium-hydroxide, and chlorine gas 
treatments and they all work,— 
sometimes—. 'The combs so treated 


would be fine for about the first | 


year or so and then along about the 
second or third year the trouble 
would all start over again in the 
hives that had any of the treated 
combs. 

Now, when a case of AFB develops 
in our apiary we know enough not 
to temporize with it, but get busy 
at once with the old reliable cal- 
cium cyanide. destroy the bees and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WAX and the Honeybee % by Frank Bradac 


How many times have we entered 
a church to see on the altar several 
long beautiful candles, stretching as 


it were, snowy white fingers to 
Heaven? Erect, perfectly straight, 
immaculate! And how many times 


have we watched the little yellow 
flame-tongue dancing at the tip of 
each candle, trying its utmost to 
break away from the black wick 
and soar gently up to Heaven? And 
how many times did we stop to think 
of all the labor and time that is used 
in the making of one of these beau- 
tiful spotless tapers? Or do we 
know where wax comes from? 

Wax is a natural secretion of the 
honeybee. This wax issues from the 
glands in scales on the underside 
of the abdomen, after the bee has 
been feeding heavily. It has been 
estimated that bees consume from 
five to fifteen pounds of honey in 
order to produce a single pound of 
wax. In first issuing from the gland 
the wax is liquid, but soon hardens 
into nearly white scales. And it is 
by a slow process of mastication of 
these scales that the bee makes 
honeycomb, a marvelous structure 
that compels our admiration. Each 
individual cell that makes up the 
honeycomb is a perfect hexagon, so 
placed that not a millimeter of 
space is lost. The comb is so thin 
and fragile that merely a flick of 
the finger is needed to brush it and 
yet so strong that it is able to sup- 
port tons of honey stored within. 

But, you may say, what has honey- 
comb to do with candles? Well, it is 
this wax comb which, when melted, 
can be molded, cast, and formed 
into any shape. Beeswax is possess- 
ed of properties which render it a 
most convenient medium for prepar- 
ing figures either by modelling or 
by casting in molds. The facilities 
which wax offers for modelling have 
been used advantageously from re- 
motest times. Many wax images 
of Egyptian deities were used in 
funeral rites and deposited, among 
many other things, in tombs. These 
ancient images are now perfectly 
preserved in modern museums, the 
wax retaining its original purity and 
form. Many a time, perhaps even 
the most astute among us, have we 
been chagrined to find when we 


reached for a deeply blushing apple 
or a golden banana that they were 
perfect reproductions in wax. It 
may be interesting to note here that 
several thousand years ago the 
Egyptians also modelled fruit from 
wax, which may be proven from 
frequent allusions in early literature. 

During the best Grecian art period 
it was a common sight to see a child 
playing with a wax doll. Wax 
figures and models held a still more 
important place among the ancient 
Romans. Patrician families preserv- 
ed effigies of their deceased an- 
cestors modelled in wax. The clos- 
ing days of the ‘‘Saturnalia” (a gen- 
eral festival in honor of Saturn com- 
mencing on the seventeenth of De- 
cember and lasting several days) 
were known as “‘Sigillaria’’ (from the 
Latin “sigilla’” meaning little figures 
or images) simply because, toward 
the end of the festival, it was cus- 
tomary for the “Sigillarii’’, or manu- 
facturers of small figures in wax, 
to make presents of wax models of 
fruits and waxen statuettes. The 
practice of wax modelling can be 
traced thru the Middle Ages. In 
those days malice and superstition 
found expression in the formation 
of wax images of hated persons. In- 
to these effigies long pins were 
thrust, in the confident expectation 
that thereby deadly injury would be 
induced to the person represented. 

The origin of the notorious “Wax 
Museum” could possibly be traced 
to the wax show held at Hamburg 
in 1721 and from that time, wax 
works, on a plane lower than art, 
have been extremely popular at- 
tractions. Although an entire figure 
is not made of pure beeswax, since 
that would be too expensive, still 
the wax-working industry consumes 
a large part of this product of the 
honeybee. 

Among other users of beeswax are 
the electrotypers, who use it to take 
impressions. Beeswax is _ highly 
prized by natural woodfinishers who 
assert that this product of the hive 
will stand wear as nothing else will. 
Every year the profession of den- 
tistry consumes a large quantity of 
pure beeswax to take impressions of 
the mouth. Floor finish, certain 

(Continued on page 33) 











Topanga Canyon Beekeeping 


Last July when Elmer Love asked 
me to accompany him to Topanga 
Canyon—a mountainous area near 
Los Angeles—to see about buying 
some bees, I jumped at the chance 
of witnessing a full scale attack of 
these mountain bees on the famous 
white sage which was in full bloom. 

For several days a thick fog had 
blanketed Los Angeles until around 
noon. (Hope California Chamber of 
Commerce doesn’t see this.) The 
morning of the trip we waited until 
10 o’clock for the fog to lift, other- 
wise there would be no picture tak- 
ing. Finally Elmer, suggesting that 
we go, said that the sun would be 
shining brightly by the time we ar- 
rived at our destination in the moun- 
tains. I harbored some doubts, but 
since he is a native of the Golden 
State, I decided he ought to know. He 
did. Almost as soon as we started to 
climb the atmosphere began to 
brighten. A few minutes later as we 
rounded one of those “hair pin” 
curves, we spotted an apiary of hives, 
glistening white on a mountain slope. 

The bees weren’t near any house, 
but we stopped the car and climbed 
up the ridge to get a good gander at 
them. The bees bad been waiting in 
the hives for the fog to lift and now 
were hurtling out the hive entrances 
like chickens from a hen house in the 
early morning. As busy as the bees 
were, they detailed about a hundred 
to devote their time exclusively to 
Elmer and me. We had no veils, but 
I had along a pair of shop goggles 
that fitted snugly about the eyes. 
Putting these on and buttoning up 
my collar, I advanced to get some 
pictures. Elmer stood a good distance 
back, but several dozen bees (per- 
haps feeling that he was being neg- 


lected) began darting uncomfort- 
ably close to his face. He started 
walking casually toward the car 


when several of the bees pounced on 
his head. He began then a dash 
down the mountain side at a pace 
that would have made Glen Cun- 
ningham sit up and take notice. He 
was leading the pack a good half- 
foot when he stopped short and gaz- 
ed down the sheer side of a moun- 
tain cliff. Cornered, he ‘counter- 
attacked”” and made for the car 
where he was content to wait for 
me. I managed to get several pic- 
tures and about as many stings. 





_by Clare Clarence Tontz 
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Elmer Love watches the act of mutual bene- 

fit between a bee and some white sage blos- 

soms. The bees were literally pouncing on 

the sage, but as one beekeeper said, the 

white sage puts on a good show every year, 
but doesn’t always produce. 


Mr. George J. Rush, an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper of one year’s standing. He lives in 
the city of Los Angeles but keeps his bees 
in the mountains nearby. We snapped him 
with two hives of bees (nailed up and en- 
trances screened) that were destined for 
the mountain apiary. There’s plenty of 
honey to be gotten in the city, but Mr. 
Rush says that it is too strong and contains 
too many mixtures. 
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Here is a partial view of the longest single 

row (possibly over a hundred hives) of 

bee colonies the writer has ever seen. The 

row of hives is set on a half-circle moun- 
tain ledge. 


At the Julian ranch we found that 
we were a day late; the bees were 
sold. They hadn’t been moved and 
we trudged up the steep slope to the 
apiary. The bees were working 
white sage, but a patch of sweet 
clover nearby wasn’t being neglect- 
ed by any means. Mrs. Ed Julian 
told us that the bees had made lit- 
tle surplus due mainly to the linger- 
ing fog that severely shortened the 
working time of the bees and delay- 
ed nectar secretion. 

R. L. Lowery, a local beekeeper 
with 75 colonies, when asked which 
plant the bees’ preferred—white 
sage or clover—replied that these 
mountain bees will work anything, 
anytime, anywhere, as long as it re- 
sembles a flower. He added that 
the bees this summer weren’t gath- 
ering nearly as much nectar as ap- 
peared on the surface, but were put- 
ting on a good show. Lowery said 
that the white sage gives him a good 
crop on an average of once in four 
years. In his location he says there 
is only about a third enough orange 
acreage to accommodate all the bees 
within working distance. 





A snug little apiary so well concealed we 

wouldn’t have discovered it had not we 

noticed the tremendous number of bees 

coming up over a ridge to work a small 
patch of sweet clover. 


Our next destination was a burn- 
ed-over area higher up the moun- 
tain near the ranch of Richard Dix. 
Elmer worked for the movie actor 
several years and told me that white 
sage, blue curl, wild buckwheat, and 
other wild flowers had been burned 
to a crisp the year before. Although 
part of the white sage seemed to 
have been killed out, there was a 
fair number of clumps about. The 
wild flowers had sprung up in abun- 
dance from a scorched earth. 

The Coahuila Indians, according 
to local history, used to gather (and 
still do to some extent) white sage 
seeds and grind them in their mor- 
tars into a meal. Before grinding, 
they parched the seeds by tossing 
them about in a basket with hot 
pebbles. Today the basket has been 
replaced by a frying pan. Thanks to 
western song and folklore, many 
persons picture the sage as being a 
small scrubby bush or weed. There 
are several types of sages, put the 
white sage strikes one as being an 
over-grown bush. A bush standing 
alone and towering 15 feet is scarce- 
ly a small scrubby push. 


No danger of water remaining in the bottom of these sloping hives. The ground has 
been carefully cleared to lessen the danger from fire. 
















“Where the Bee Sucks--” 


SS.» 
By Jessie Hatter Anderson 


SS 


Patriotic though we are, there is 
no shortage of sweets in our house- 
hold. We have no sweetless days in 
our family. No breakfast group sits 
down in grim determination to learn 
to like their cereal unsweetened, 
their grapefruit natural. Our hot 
biscuits do not miss any former ac- 
companiment of jams and _ jellies. 
For our lunches we still serve cook- 
ies. On summer days we can still 
have our frosty glasses of fruit 
drinks of just the right sweetness. 
And all without using our sugar- 
rationing card, thanks to our hives 
of bees, humming their songs of vic- 
tory over fields, woods, orchards, and 
by roadside lanes. 

Cereal, whether the crisp ready- 
to-serve kind or steaming bowls of 
oatmeal or rice, is a new dish when 
honey is added to the cream or whole 
milk. Grapefruit halves are a pic- 
ture when their centers are minia- 
ture pools of glistening amber sweet- 
ness. Why should flaky hot biscuits 
and melting butter call for jellies 
and jams when on the table before 
them can be placed a crystal plate 
on which is a block of honeycomb, 
its intricately fashioned cells stored 
with their nectar-product originating 
in the hearts of blossoms and fra- 
grant with the aroma of clover- 
fields and orchard-bloom? 

Have you ever come into the 
house at dusk on a cold winter eve- 
ning, when the air is thick with 
icicles, and met at the door the 
heady whiff of honey cookies or 
honey-gingerbread just coming out 
of the oven? Or when summer after- 
noons call for clinking glasses of 
fruit juice have you ever added a 
spoonful or two of honey with the 
ice cubes? Whether your fruit juice 
is apple, peach, lemon, or grape, the 
honey flavor blends and adds a sort 
of exotic touch as well as just the 
proper sweetness. 

If you are a candy-maker have 
you tried making honey kisses? If 
the day has been strenuous and you 
feel the need of a bit of nourishment 


before going to bed, try a glass of 
milk warm or cold, with a couple of 
spoonfuls of honey beaten up in it. 
Try any or all of these treats and see 
if you do not echo Shakespeare by 
saying ‘Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I.” We have been saying so 
since taking the bees into our part- 
nership. 

And what partners they are! 
Their determination puts us _ to 
shame when we feel like being lazy 
even though work is calling to be 
done on the side. Like Mr. Toil in 
the old McGuffey reader, the bees 
are everywhere, reminding us that 
the time to work is while the season 
of sunshine is here. If we idle by the 
brook we will see the bees gathering 
water and carrying to the hives. If 
we pause to admire a cornfield new- 
ly tasseled we see the bees hovering 
over the corn’s new bloom and we 
hear the hum that is their song of in- 
dustry while they gather food for 
their young. If we slip off to the 
woods for an hour away from work 
when July’s heat bears down, there 
are our partners, swarms of them, 
where they have found the bell- 
shaped blossoms of the sourwood 
mines of nectar for choice honey of 
glistening pale transparent gold. If 
we choose to bask by the wayside 
under the September sun, we hear a 
familiar hum and there are our part- 
ners working on the heavy heads of 
goldenrod! And still later in the fall, 
wild asters by the brookside mean 
more than asters in the brook—they 
mean the bees’ last opportunity of 
the season to lay away stores of 
sweetness. 

Back on the wooded hills that 
make the walls of our valley, grow 
the tall erect poplars. The bees 
watch for their early blossoms. 
Large velvety petals with stripes and 
splashes of pale. green and dots of 
orange on the ivory ground, they 
are more remindful of magnolia 
petals than any blossom we know in 
our forests. When the poplar flow is 
on the bees fly high. We hurry to 
get the poplar honey out of the 
storage chambers in time for them 
to be re-filled with sourwood honey. 
The sourwoods are of slight build 
and we do not notice them until 
in late June they begin to fringe the 
green woods with white. Then for 
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three weeks when we take the paths 
along the ridge of hills, and the 
winding one through the woods, we 
watch anxiously to see if the bees 
are visiting the sourwood flower 
sprays. The tiny bells seldom fail 
to appear, but more often than not 
there is no honey flow. But when 
there is, the honey is so clear it is 
like dripping sunlight. We fill our 
containers fast and date the labels 
so that when winter comes and we 
get out a pail for ourselves or for a 
customer, we can look at the label 
date and recall the sweetness of 
June mornings when the bees were 
so intent on garnering the wealth of 
the flower bells they did not mind 
our having a share. Any bee worker 
knows what that means—fewer 
stings. 

Wildflower nectar sources furnish 
infinite variety. Located as we are 
in the hills, the forests supply 
sources of nectar unknown to us and 
the result is a great variety of honey 
flavors and tints. While we know 
the satisfaction found in clover 
honey we know too the delight of 
a frame in which creamy white 
clover honey and dark rich wild 
flower honey, its source a mystery, 
are placed side by side. 

The bees put us in tune with this 
world of nature all about us. When 
February comes with its freezes and 
thaws we know that seed-sowing 
time is here, and in making our 
selection of seed mixtures for the 
fields, we consider the bees. Alsike 
clover we have found suited to a 
wide variety of soils. It will grow 
in the fields that are well-drained 
and in those that are somewhat wet. 
After sowing alsike we have seen a 
field turn into a sheet of pink bloom 
when summer comes, so fragrant 
that it takes only a passing breeze 
as one approaches the field to bring 
one that heady delectable sweetness 
that, with the right season, will be 
transported to blocks of honeycomb. 
Walking through the fields we bend 
and watch our honeybees, their 
bands of golden brown gleaming in 
the sunlight while they sway on the 
nodding heads of pink bloom. The 
alsike head‘ is smaller than the red 
clover head, larger than the white, 
yet remindful of both, and far more 
fragrant than either. Some summer 
morning we remove the heavy 
frames of pinkish-white, heavy- 
syruped honey and slip in empty 
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ones ready to be filled again later. 


We are glad, too, when a white 
clover season comes—usually after 
a snowy winter —and late in the 
spring wherever a patch of blue- 
grass grows its low growth appears, 
and small, greenish-white heads of 
bloom the bees welcome and turn 
into honey of a dainty creamy-white 
with the most delicate flavor of all 
our valley honeys. 

Each year we try to plant a few 
pounds of sweet clover along the 
roadsides, the creek banks, and in 
corners of fields wherever the soil 
may have a trace of limestone. We 
use both hulled and unhulled seed, 
depending on the time of year we 
sow it. Sweet clover makes a rich 
source of nectar for many weeks 
and produces a heavy white honey 
hard to excel in quality. 

When life comes to the brown 
patches of mellow earth scattered 
over the countryside that the farmer 
has prepared for corn, and they 
change from tender shoots to waving 
green stalks topped with tassels of 
promise, the bees turn these corn- 
fields into humming factories. We 
walk between the rows of corn and 
watch the bees gather from the corn 
bloom the golden powder or pollen 
they use to feed- their young. We 
see them leave the field, their hind 
legs heavy with the vital load of 
gold powder that means life to the 
hive; for regardless of how much 
nectar is stored the young bees can- 
not be reared without the pollen. 
We like to visit the apiary after 
sunrise and watch the workers come 
in from the fields, drop on the alight- 
ing-board, weary from their heavy 
load, and crawl into the hive, the 
precious golden balls safe on their 
hind legs. 

Since our bees have put us more 
in tune with Nature, we observe 
the usefulness of plants that other- 
wise might have been dismissed as 
valueless. The blossom of the cock- 
le burr and the mullein, the plain- 
tain, and even the ragweed—all four 
are pollen-yielders. 

In the late autumn we realize 
anew that the goldenrod and wild 
aster are precious for other reasons 
than adding color to the landscape. 
Both are sought by the bees for nec- 
tar needed in late autumn to make 
additional stores for the bees to live 
on through the long winter. 

Yosemite, Kentucky 








I Hereby Resolve: 


And why don’t you? Start the 
new year right by making this 
grand resolution in earnest—and 
just as earnestly keeping it. What 
good are resolutions if you do not 
keep them! Really now, we cannot 
get much result urging other folks 
to use honey if we do not “practice 
what we preach”! As a matter of 
fact, it is no trick at all to utilize 
honey regularly and in an increas- 
ing number of ways, once you have 
really put your mind to it. It be- 
comes largely a matter of habit—a 
good habit—good for you, not only 
financially but from a health stand- 
point as well. Once you have grown 
accustomed to the honey flavored 
cooking, foods using sugar and sy- 
rups will actually seem flat, lacking 
to you. 

Start the day off right with a 
spicy, zippy spread for your waffles 
—one that will make that point 
precious butter stretch farther and 
taste twice as good. Warm one cup 
of your favorite honey—light and 
mild, or dark with more pronounced 
flavor, if you prefer—in the top 
of a double boiler or over low heat 
in a saucepan, being careful not to 
scorch; add % cup butter, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon and a dusting of nut- 
meg. Use while warm. And if you 
are having pancakes, here’s a whip- 
ped topper that’s super. Whip soft- 
ened butter to airy fluffiness in a 
deep bowl, using an egg beater. 
Beat in thoroughly % cup of honey 
to each cup of butter. 

Honey baked apples are a delight 
which once tried will be repeated 
again and again. Vary them with a 
core stuffing of raisins and walnuts; 
orange or pineapple juice basting; 
butter and shredded pineapple; or 
cinnamon candies—each to be team- 
ed with honey. 

If squash, so rich in protective 
vitamin A, seems bland and taste- 
less, bere’s a simple, so-good way 
to give it a taste lift. Halve acorn 
or cut larger squash into suitable 
portions for individual servings. Re- 
move seeds and make a little well 
of honey in each, add a strip of 
bacon and bake in the usual way. 
Can’t you taste that bacon-honey 
flavored squash meat; fairly hear 
that crisp bacon snap! 


To Use More Honey 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 





Honey and orange chiffon pie, with hon- E 
ey-flake topping. — Photo courtesy of the 
Kellogg Co. 


May the following goodies induce 
you to make that resolution and aid 
you in keeping it. 

Honey and Orange Chiffon Pie 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, % cup 
orange juice, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 2 tablespoons orange rind, 
1 teaspoon lemon rind, '% teaspoon 
salt, 4% cup light honey, 2 egg yolks, 
2 egg whites, and 2 tablespoons 
sugar. 

Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Combine fruit juices, orange and 
lemon rinds, salt, and honey. Beat 
egg yolks slightly and add to fruit 
mixture. Heat in top of double boil- 
er. Remove from fire, add soften- 
ed gelatine, and stir until gelatine 
is dissolved. Chill. When mixture 
begins to jell, beat until frothy and 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites 
to which two tablespoons of sugar 
have been added. Pour into a pie 
plate (no crust necessary!) and chill 
until firm. Cover with a honey- 
flake topping. Serve in pie-shaped 
pieces. 

Honey-Flake Topping 

One cup whole wheat flakes and 
two tablespoons honey. 

Mix honey and whole wheat 


flakes thoroughly and spread even- f 


ly over top of pie. 

Steamed Graham Cracker 
Honey Pudding 
One-third cup shortening, 1 table- 
spoon grated orange rind, % 
honey, 2 eggs, separated, 1 cup milk, 
30 honey-flavored graham crackers, 


cup 
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rolled fine, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
chopped figs, % cup chopped raisins, 
and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Blend shortening, orange rind, 
and honey, creaming well. Add egg 
yolks and beat. Add milk. Mix to- 
gether cracker crumbs, baking 
powder and salt. Stir into shorten- 
ing mixture. Add figs, raisins, and 
nut meats. Beat egg whites stiff and 
fold into mixture. Pour into greas- 
ed 2-quart tube pudding mold and 
steam one hour and 20 minutes. 
Serve warm with hard sauce or a 
lemon sauce. Serves 8. 

Honey Lemon Ice Cream 

Two eggs, % cup honey, % cup 
lemon juice, 2 teaspoons lemon rind, 
pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon gelatine, 2 
tablespoon cold water, and 2 cups 
top milk. 

Beat eggs until light and lemon 
colored; beat in honey, lemon juice, 
rind and salt. Soak gelatine 5 min- 
utes in water; dissolve over hot 
water; and then add to lemon mix- 
ture. Stir in milk. Pour into re- 
frigerator tray and freeze at cold- 
est temperature until firm one inch 
from edge. Remove to chilled bowl 
and beat until smooth. Then freeze 
until firm. Serves 6. 

Hour Glass Cookies for New Years 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, % cup all-bran, 1%4 cups sift- 
ed flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon cloves, 
4% teaspoon cinnamon, and %4 cup 
milk. 

Blend shortening and honey to- 
gether thoroughly. Crush all-bran 
into fine cumbs. Sift flour, baking 
powder, salt, and spices together; 
mix with crumbs. Add to first mix- 
ture with milk and mix well. Roll 
dough thin on floured board. Cut 
with floured cutter (use a cardboard 
pattern) 2%-inch. Bake on ungreas- 
ed cookie sheets in moderately hot 
oven 400 degrees F., 10 to 12 min- 
utes. 

Honey Chocolate Cookies 

One-half cup honey, % cup short- 
ening, 1 cup rolled oats, 2 squares 
chocolate, or 6 tablespoons cocoa, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 egg, 1 cup 
sifted flour, 34 teaspoon soda, % 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon cinnamon, 
2 tablespoons sour milk and % cup 
nutmeats. 

Cream honey and shortening. Add 
rolled oats, melted chocolate or 
cocoa, vanilla, and beaten egg. Sift 


together dry ingredients. Add al- 
ternately with milk. Add nutmeats 
and drop on greased cookie sheet. 
Bake 15 minutes in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees. 
Honey Hermits 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup honey, 3 cups 
sifted flour, 4% teaspoon soda, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
ginger or 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 
1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1% cup sour milk, and 1 cup raisins. 

Cream together shortening and 
sugar. Beat egg and add. Mix in 
honey thorougpbly. Sift together 
flour, soda, baking powder, ginger 
or other spices, and salt. Add to 
creamed mixture alternately with 
sour milk. Add raisins. Drop by 
teaspoons onto greased baking sheet. 
Bake in moderate oven 350 degrees, 
about 15 minutes. 

Lima Beans in Honeyed 
Squash Nests 

Two cups cooked squash, 2 table- 
spoons honey, salt and pepper and 
1% cups cooked green lima beans. 

Mash squash; season; whip until 
light and place in _ individual 
mounds on greased baking sheet. 
Make a hollow in center of each 
mound and fill with lima beans. 
Heat in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F. Serves 4. 

Reader’s Exchange 

Mrs. L. C. suggests working honey 
into that last bit of too-dry peanut 
butter, forming into Small balls 
and rolling in chopped, shredded 


cocoanut. A healthy confection for 
the kiddies and a lunchbox treat. 
Won’t you send in your favorite 
hint or recipe? 
Aurora, Nebraska 
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Hour-glass cookies for New Years.—Photo 
courtesy of the Kellogg Co. 








suuuuee From the Field of Experience ~~~ 


By Albert W. Davis 
HEAVY HURRICANE HITS HIVES 


A hurricane in the middle of 
September struck here about 9:15 p. 
m. with a wind velocity of 80 to 110 
miles per hour. I sat by the window 
where I could just count the white 
outlines of my hives. At 10:30 they 
were all standing and then the wind 
went to work on our roof. We have 
heavy slatelike composition shingles 
about 12”x12” square. The wind 
ripped them off as if they were paper 
and carried them right into the bee 
yard smashing them with gun like 
reports against the hives. It was 
a weird sight watching those shingles 
in the darkness sailing around like 
huge grey bats. At 10:45 the first 
hive went over and looked like a 
huge roll of cotton batting rolling 
across the yard. At 11:15 the last 
hive went under. There was noth- 
ing that could be done then. It 
would have been suicide to venture 
out in the yard with those heavy 
shingles flying around. I crawled 
into bed feeling sick, and waited for 
day light. 

At dawn my son and I went out 
to look things over. We had lost 
half the shingles on one side of the 
roof, the bee yard was a mass of hive 
bodies, supers, and mashed combs. 

By the time the first hive was back 
on its stands we were smothered 
with fighting mad bees. Having an 
idea of what was coming I had my 
daughter notify the police to stop all 
traffic through our street, and a wise 
move that was. In half an hour the 
air was thick with bees all fighting 
mad. Our dog, cat, and chickens 
were attacked; anything that moved 
they went after. Thousands of bees 
swarmed around the _ridgepole, 


eaves, and windows of the house. 
One had only to venture from the 
house to be divebombed by a mob 
of bees. It was late afternoon be- 
fore the family dared leave the 
house. We worked until 10:30 right- 
ing the damage to the bee yard, then 
made a tour of the neighborhood to 
estimate the damage. 

The loss of trees here was ex- 
tremely heavy. Fruit-tree loss was 
heavy. In some areas whole orchards 
were lost. Maple, chestnut, elm, 
pussy willow, and other bee trees 
were thinned out drastically. Gold- 
enrod, wild aster, and other nectar 
plants were flattened out and a total 
loss to the bees, but nature did com- 
pensate to some extent in an unusual 
way. <A week later, white clover 
and dandelion came in abundance, 
which is unusual here in September. 
By the middle of October, a second 
growth of aster and goldenrod came 
on. 

Three days after the storm we 
went through the bee yard. Two 
hives were queenless as the bulk of 
the bees in all hives had been blown 
away. All brood had been chilled 
and lost. Bees had cleaned up the 
loose honey and were back to nor- 
mal. Honey loss was heavy and it 
was evident they would have to be 
fed. We started feeding sugar syrup 
and continued this until Nov. 15th. 

Examination on Nov. 18th disclos- / 
ed all hives heavy with brood, and / 
all but one or two frames in the/| 
food chambers were full and capped 
over. All but one hive were fairly | 
strong with young bees, so we feel | 
confident they will winter. 

Jamestown, R. I. 
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GETTING RID OF ANTS 
By Kenneth E. Stuart i 


I have been troubled with ants 
forming colonies between the inner 
and outer covers of my hives. To 
discourage them I tried pasting strips 
of Tangle-foot fly paper around the 
borders of the inner cover but the 
ants constructed causeways over the 
obstruction and colonized as actively 
as before. Finally I tried sprinkling 


10 


the inner cover with dry powdered 
hydrated lime, of the kind that is 
used for dusting. This has worked f 
beautifully. It is quickly fatal to} 
ants and there seems to be nothing! 
they can do about getting over it./ 
Moreover, it is odorless and entirely | 
unobjectionable to the bees. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. ‘ 
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GUARD YOUR BEES AGAINST 


A little attention if given in time 
will prevent the loss of thousands of 
fine colonies of honeybees during 
the next few months. Recent 
articles in the bee magazines have 
stressed the importance of strong 
colonies of healthy young bees for 
wintering, with plenty of good honey 
stores. If your bees are not so pro- 
vided with good stores and are light 
in weight by all means make up 
some hard sugar candy, made in thin 
cakes about % inch thick to place 
over the frames, with the inner 
cover reversed, the cleat side down. 
Your 1945 sugar allotment is again 
available January 1, and draw upon 
it if necessary to save good colonies 
so badly needed in the war program. 
The candy should be boiled until a 
teaspoonful dropped into cold water 
will form a hard ball, and when 
poured in the pans will form a hard 
solid condition. 

Make sure that all bottom boards 
are off the ground, to prevent damp- 
ness, and if the bees are in flooded 
bottom land areas, move to safer 
locations or raise them up on plat- 
forms. Inspect all outer hive covers 
to see if they are rain proof. The 
best of colonies may die if they be- 
come wet during cold weather. If 
the cover leaks even a very little, 
place a single thickness of tar paper 
or other waterproof material under 
it, to prevent damage to the bees. 

A heavy stone or several bricks 
should be placed on the outer covers 
to prevent the winds from blowing 
them off in a blizzard. If no stones 
or bricks are available, drive a thin 
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NEEDLESS LOSSES THIS WINTER 
By R. E. 


Newell 


nail through the outer rims of the 
covers, a short way into the hive 
body, leaving the heads of the nail 
exposed so they can be pulled loose 
for inspections. 

Hives should be raised at the back 
so that the bottom boards slope for- 
ward to prevent the entrance of rain 
or snow water to cause dampness 
within the hives. 

Entrance guards are inexpensive, 
yet they prevent damage to the 
combs and honey from field mice. 
If they do not fit snugly, drive a 
small frame nail in front of them 
to prevent their sliding forward in 
the wind. 

If the hives must be left in an ex- 
posed windy location, provide a 
windbreak if possible, or cover the 
two sides and rear with tar paper. 

I fold several thicknesses of news- 
paper over the inner covers for in- 
sulation, and a 5/8 inch hole in the 
hand hole in front, to prevent loss 
should ice form at the lower en- 
trance, and to allow the escape of 
excess moisture from the upper por- 
tion of the hives. 

Beekeeping is a business of small 
details applied at the proper time. 
The above details are not difficult 
but the omission of any one of them 
may mean the loss of good colonies. 
There is no excuse for the countless 
thousands of colonies found dead in 
the spring from starvation. Starva- 
tion still remains the cause of the 
heaviest bee losses in the United 
States. 

Holliston, Mass. 
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REQUEENING WITHOUT DEQUEENING ~*. 
By J. H. Sturdevant 


On page 223 of May, 1944, Glean- 
ings you gave a very convenient 
method of requeening without de- 
queening. However, your plan of 
setting the top body of brood onto 
another stand a few feet away, com- 
pletely robs this division of old field 
bees. 

Now, if this division is placed 
above an inner cover (having the 
hole covered both under and above 
with excluder zinc) the bees will 
go up through the excluder and feed 
the brood above. The young queen 


will emerge and mate if a hole is left 
open above the excluder. 

Supers may be given the lower 
colony by lifting off the top colony 
and replacing it at the end of the 
season. The top colony may be set 
down on the bottom and, presto, 
you bave the requeening done. 

St. Paul, Nebr. 

[It has been our experience that virgin 
queens mate more satisfactorily from hives 
on the ground than from hives some dis- 
tance above the ground. Perhaps some 
others have had experiences along this 
line.—Editor. } 
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MORE ABOUT BEES GNAWING BOTTOMS OF COMBS 
By E. S. Miller 


I may not be able to answer Mr. 
J. E. McKee’s query, December, 
1944, Gleanings, page 539, as to why 
bees gnaw combs. Perhaps Satan 
finds work for idle bees to do. I do 
know that combs are very apt to 
become damaged if the brood occu- 
pies the second story with the lower 
story more or less unoccupied, as is 
often the case. If the brood is con- 
fined to the lower section of the 
hive where it belongs, there will be 


very little loss in this respect. In 
fact, I have many combs that have 
been in use 25 years or more which 
are in almost perfect condition. Very 
few each year need replacement. 
Again, I say, if you want good 
combs, have full sheets of wired 
foundation drawn out above the ex- 
cluder in the second story and in 
Demareeing, always use drawn 
combs—never foundation. 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
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BEES REPLY SHARPLY TO EVICTION IDEA 
By Clarence Tontz 


Here in Los Angeles, with the 
acute housing shortage, there have 
been many arguments because of 
somebody always trying to evict 
somebody. Last July Mrs. Helen 
Sharpe, 3905 Brilliant Way, had 
quite a battle when she tried to 
evict several hundred thousand ten- 
ants from between the walls of her 
home that have been living rent free 
for four years. 

Mrs. Sharpe hired a carpenter, as 
related in the Los Angeles Times, 
to remove a section of the wall. 
They found three separate “swarms” 
who prepared for battle. An idea of 


wiping the bees out with carbon 
monoxide gas from her auto was 
discarded as too dangerous. Also 
the bright thought of drowning 
then with water was put aside as 
being no good for the house. Then 
Mrs. Sharpe got a sharp idea. She 
went at the bees with her vacuum 
cleaner—sucking them up and wash- 
ing them down a drain. However, 
the bees soon threw in their reserves, 
and Mrs. Sharpe, wife of an army 
man, retreated in good order. At 
the last report the bees were in 
strong possession of the fort. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


Usefulness to all—both to others 
and one’s self. Could an epitaph be 
chosen, one could hardly pick a more 
desirable one. That Dr. Tanquary’s 
friends can say this of him is a real 
tribute (page 514). His tremendous 
use of energy probably did contri- 
bute to his early passing, but it also 
made possible his accomplishments. 
He leaves behind the work of a full 
and busy life. 

Scientific beliefs change. That 
the sulfa drugs appear ineffective 
in attacking the type of bacteria 
causing A F B is unfavorable cer- 
tainly, but not conclusive. More re- 
search many throw new light on the 
matter (p. 514). 

Pleasure and profit! No matter 
how extensive his holdings, it is a 
rare beekeeper who does not admit 


to enjoyment from his work, despite 
frequent threats to “make this the 
last season.’”’ And Mr. Carroll’s other 
reason for keeping bees are just as 
valid (page 515). 

Honey on bee stings does seem to 
be a good remedy (page 515). Per- 
haps science may tell us otherwise, 
but many of us use it—and probably 
will continue to do so. 

Winter cluster movement is fur- 
ther discussed by Dr. Milum (page 
516). Results of his research show 
that instead of more activity during 
extreme cold, it actually decreases, 
and that movement of inner bees to 
honey supplies is not an interchange. 
This evidently applies to the rela- 
tively quiescent stage—not to the 
period after brood rearing com- 
mences and temperatures are higher. 
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And just a word as to “the front 
door being open and a hole in the 
ceiling.”’ Up here we only have the 
hole in the ceiling—the lower en- 
trance is completely closed, and the 
heat loss seems small. 

Three thousand colonies of bees 
mean much and efficient work to 
manage successfullly. And to arrive 
at such an apiary system in 25 
years from a start of only five—and 
with the setback of a bad fire in be- 
tween—is a real accomplishment 
(page 520 -Mr. Stoller’s several 
devices, especially the double knife 
uncapper, show ingenuity, which 
undoubtedly has also aided his suc- 
cess. His work shows the real op- 
portunities in beekeeping for an in- 
telligent and industrious operator. 

Be careful when melting wax. Mr. 
Rowland does well to caution thus. 
Bad fires can result in a hurry from 
inattention (page 526). But I do 
believe that the process could be 
simplified somewhat—for instance, 
unless the quantity requires only a 
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single melting, why bother with the 
straining? Dip off the wax down to 
the slumgum, it will be clear and 
clean (all the different lots of slum- 
gum can be melted together at the 
last and the residue of wax will not 
be too large). And the amount of 
water need not be large. I melt con- 
siderable each year with only a 
small amount of water in the con- 
tainer. 

Caucasian-Italian hybrids are de- 
servedly popular in the first cross, 
but are too apt to “‘spread out” into 
innumerable types, as the natural re- 
sult of crossing line bred strains 
brings out multiple traits from the 
complex heredity of all honeybees 
(page 527). This complexity of dor- 
mant characteristics is what makes 
the fixing of a hybrid strain of bees 
such an exceedingly difficult task, 
as Mr. Rogers found out. And is the 
drone always a product of partheno- 
genesis? Many are coming to be- 
lieve otherwise. . 

River Forest, Illinois. 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL SHIPMENT OF QUEEN BEES FROM 
AMERICA BY NEW METHOD OF CAGING 


From The South African Bee Journal 


In the August issue of the S. A. 
Bee Journal, a total faihure to get 
any queen bees to survive the long 
journey from America was report- 
ed; fortunately in this issue it is pos- 
sible to announce a total success. On 
Aug. 19 the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Pretoria, receiv- 
ed a shipment of 24 queens all alive, 
after a 6-day journey from America. 

These queens were caged for the 
journey in an entirely different 
manner from that employed in pre- 
vious shipments — each queen 
was caged with a number of worker 
bees and some queen cage candy. 

In this shipment all the twenty- 
four queens were massed together 
in a series of compartments, each 
compartment being less than 1% 
cubic inches in volume, with one 
side of the compartment covered 
with wire gauze. Each queen had 
neither food nor worker bees in di- 
rect contact with her, but the “mass- 
ed” compartments were surrounded 
by a square, ventilated box (9 inch 
sides), containing a nucleus of work- 
er bees generously provided with 
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four large compartments of queen 
cage candy and a tin filled with wet 
cotton wool which could be moist- 
ened periodically on the journey 
through small holes in the box and 
tin with a medicine dropper special- 
ly provided for the purpose; thus 
the queens were entirely dependent 
upon the food and water fed to them 
by the workers through the ‘‘prison 
bars” of their little cages. 

Shortly after each queen was 
transferred to its introducing cage 
it was noted that she soon went to 
a cell and took a long and heavy 
drink of honey. 

We would like to express again 
our great indebtedness to Dr. Jas. I. 
Hambleton of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and his co- 
workers for their expert attention 
to all the details of these shipments, 
and to Capt. R. J. Sharp for the 
thoroughness with which he acted 
as aide-de-camp to ‘‘their majesties” 
on their long journey, and for pro- 
viding them with free drinks at the 
various ports of call.—A. E. Lundie, 
Division of Entomology. 
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The object of 
these Talks is to 
help beekeepers 
succeed. That, it 
seems to me, is a 
worthy objec- 
tive. I am con- 
scious of my lim- 
itations in pre- 
senting the vari- 
ous phases of 


beekeeping in a 
lucid, under- 
standable _ style, 


but I shall do my 

best. Beekeeping is such a big subject 
that one hardly knows how or where 
to start. The technique of manipulat- 
ing hives may be made intricate and 
difficult, or, comparatively simple. 
I prefer the latter. As we go along 
together during the coming months 
I shall endeavor to simplify, as much 
as possible, the various approaches 
to successful beekeeping. 

My earliest recollections of hon- 
eybees goes back to my grandfath- 
er’s apiary in Victoria County, On- 
tario, when I was nine years old, 
watching him from a safe distance, 
handling the frames and removing 
filled combs of clover honey to be 
extracted. I can see him now hold- 
ing the frames that were practically 
square, the Jones frames, I believed 
they were called. If I am not mis- 
taken, they fit crosswise in an 8- 
frame hive. 

That super-delicious alsike clover 
and basswood honey can never be 
forgotten. I can taste it now. I nat- 
urally think it is the best honey that 
was ever produced. Grandmother 
used to serve it in glass dessert 
dishes. To this day when I wish to 
really enjoy delicate flavored honey 
I insist on having it served in that 
kind of a dish, which seems to im- 
prove the flavor. 

Grandfather’s bees were not over- 
ly gentle, as I recall. One Sunday 
evening a neighbor boy wishing to 
do something smart, started to dance 
a jig on top of one of the hives. The 
bees stung him so badly that he was 
ashamed to appear in public for a 
time. 

The origin of the art of beekeeping 
reaches back into the mists of an- 
tiquity, so I read recently in a book. 





M. J. Deyell 
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Beekeeping is 
one of the oldest 
branches of agri- 
culture and has 
an intriguing his- 
tory. There are 
a number of in- 
teresting books 
covering the de- 
velopment of 
beekeeping dur- 
ing the years. 
Such books are 
listed in the bee 
supply catalogs 
and bee journals. 

Since so much interest is being 
focused on honeybees at present due 
to their importance as pollinating 
agents it seems likely our industry 
may be entering a new era. It is 
said on good authority that over 80 
per cent of the pollination of fruits, 
vegetables, and clovers is performed 
by the honeybees. 

Our country is not over-stocked 
with honeybees. There are over 
5,000,000 colonies of bees in the 
United States, according to the lat- 
est estimate. It would be interesting 
to know actually how many swarms 
of bees occupy trees and sidings of 
buildings, crevices of rocks, etc. At 
present there is only one hive of bees 
for each 250 acres approximately, 
which does not include bees in trees 
and buildings. 

The honey crop for the United 
States runs about 200,000,000 pounds 
per year. Between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 pounds of wax is produc- 
ed. It has been estimated that ten 
times the present crop of honey could 
be produced without exhausting the 
nectar available or overstocking the 
the country with bees. 

When one realizes the enormous 
amount of honey that is going to 
waste annually for the lack of bees 
to gather it, the increasing demand 
for bees to pollinate blossoms to in- 
crease food -production, also the 
shortage of sugar at the present time, 
it is easy to speculate as to what may 
happen to our industry in the near 
future. 

Bees are Different. All animals 
on the farm are usually kept within 
bounds. Honeybees have their hives 
but they fly over neighbors’ fields 
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in search of nectar and pollen. They 
are free lances, so to speak. 

Some 25 years ago when I kept 
between 200 and 300 hives of bees 
in Northern Michigan in the rasp- 
berry region (and, by the way, all of 
the hives were in one yard) the 
bees found their way to a large 
acreage of sumac, following the rasp- 
berry flow. A certain farmer, known 
to be rather ornery, complained be- 
cause my bees flew over his fields. 
Of course, he didn’t realize that the 
bees were rendering him a service 
in the way of pollinating blossoms on 
his farm. He told a neighbor that 
he was going to rig up a large net to 
trap all of Deyell’s bees as they flew 
over his field. That would have been 
a gigantic undertaking. Later on this 
farmer began to realize how valuable 
bees were in that locality. 


Honey is different in that if prop- 
erly ripened by the bees it will keep 
practically indefinitely,no cold stor- 
age being required except possibly 
for a few kinds of honey. This is 
more than can be said of other farm 
products. Honey is a carbohydrate, 
an energy producing food, easily as- 
similated by the digestive organs. It 
is, in fact, nature’s choicest sweet. It 
was in use long before granulated 
sugar was dreamed of. It is obvious 
that honey production at the present 
time is extremely important. 


Who Should Keep Bees? Only 
those who have a natural aptitude 
for beekeeping should attempt it. 
Some who think they will like bee- 
keeping may not know at first whe- 
ther or not they do actually like it. 
Some beekeepers, so-called, never 
catch on to the fundamentals of suc- 
cess. These people may keep bees 
all their lives and never make good. 
Others acquire the necessary tech- 
nique of hive manipulation, also a 
knowledge of the principles of bee- 
keeping readily and forge ahead rap- 
idly. 

People from all walks of life keep 
bees. Professional men who like 
to have something on the side to 
take them away from the daily 
grind find relief when they go out 
among the bees. Business men who 
wish to get away from the trials and 
tribulations of life find recreation 
among the bees. Teachers frequent- 
ly take up beekeeping as an avo- 
cation and perhaps later on when 
they wish to give up teaching make 
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beekeeping a vocation Frequently 
beekeeping is undertaken by 4-H 
club members. Boys and girls can 
handle bees successfully if given the 
right start. There seems to be an 
advantage in starting young. How- 
ever some of our best beekeepers 
started with bees comparatively 
late in life and have made good. 
Some seem to think that all there 
is to beekeeping is getting some 
hives of bees, putting on supers, tak- 
ing off the honey, and in the spare 
time during the summer months sit- 
ting under the shade of the old apple 
tree watching the bees carry in the 
honey. This very thing can be done 
at times when conditions are favor- 
able. A beginner may be lucky in 
doing the right thing at the right 
time without actually realizing that 
he is doing the right thing. Bee- 
keeping looks simple but it cannot 
be done by “rule of thumb”. The 
principles of beekeeping which we 
shall consider later must be thor- 
oughly understood and applied. 
Practically anyone with ordinary 
ability can secure some _ surplus 
honey during a favorable season but 
it takes an expert to secure a crop 
of honey during a poor season when 
conditions are unfavorable. 


Where Can Bees be Kept? During 
the years bees have been kept in 
all sorts of places, roofs of buildings, 
rooms in dwelling houses with hive 
entrances facing outdoors, back 
porches, in house apiaries, in back 
lots quite near ,to buildings and 
streets, and, of course, on farm lots. 

A good _ beekeeping location, 
which means that bees should be 
near nectar and pollen sources, is 
one of the prime requirements for 
successful beekeeping. While bees 
may be kept in city or town lots 
it is quite necessary to have the 
hives surrounded either by buildings, 
high fences or trees and shrubs, that 
will force the bees to fly up and 
over so that they may not come in 
contact with people or animals 
nearby. Quite often trouble occurs 
as a result of neighbors being stung. 
Some people have a natural dread 
of bees, mainly because they are not 
acquainted with them. . 

Beekeepers should make_ sure 
when manipulating their bees that 
a bright warm day is selected for 
opening the hives and that the bees 
are not stirred up unnecessarily. 
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As we cross the 
threshold of the new 
year we naturally 
wonder what the future holds for 
beekeeping. In fact, during these 
momentous days, with the good and 
evil forces of this world in a gigan- 
tic struggle for supremacy, we won- 
der what is in store for mankind. We 
are still optimists in that we believe 
right will eventually prevail. 

The importance of beekeeping as 
an essential branch of agriculture is 
being recognized as never before. 
Honeybees are essential for the pol- 
lination of fruits, vegetables, and 
clovers. It has been stated by a high 
authority that over 80% of insect 
pollination is performed by honey- 
bees. Our country needs more bees 
for needed pollination. 

The demand for honey is steadily 
increasing. At present, due to the 
searcity of sugar, the demand for 
honey is running ahead of supply. 
The potential production possibili- 
ties are practically unlimited so far 
as nectar sources are concerned. It 
has been conservatively estimated 
that 90% of the available nectar goes 
to waste annually for the lack of 
bees to gather it. More bees, equip- 
ment, and beekeepers will be need- 
ed to salvage some of the nectar. 

Our industry has progressed rap- 
idly, especially since the invention 
of the movable frame hive in 1852, 
comb foundation in 1857, and the 
honey extractor in 1867. 

Beekeeping may be entering a 
new era and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that progress during the com- 
ing years will be even greater than 
it has been in the past. 

Beekeeping has a future. 


What of 
the Future? 


2 e e 
Later Planting The sweet clover 
of Sweet weevil has done 
Clover May considerable dam- 


Combat Weevil age in certain reg- 
ions during recent 
years. In a report just received of 
the recent North Dakota beekeepers 
short course at Fargo, it was brought 
out by Dr. J. A. Munro that the 
late seeding of sweet clover may be- 
come a satisfactory means of com- 
bating the weevil problem. This has 
been indicated by experimental plots 
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and field plantings observed recent- 
ly. Seedings put in after the middle 
of June have developed almost nor- 
mal stands, while seedings in the 
same area put in a month earlier 
were largely destroyed by weevil. 
Also, it was stated by T. E. Stoa, 
N.D.A.C. Agronomist, that judicious 
use of sweet clover varieties may 
extend the blossoming period and 
this, in Mr. Stoa’s opinion, would be 
more satisfactory than clipping the 
plants to prolong the bloom. A few 
varieties in the order of their bloom- 
ing are: Early, Albotreau and early 
Dwarf yellow; Mid-early, Grundy 
County, Arctic and Zouave; Mid- 
late, Alpha, Madrid, and Redfield; 
Late, Evergreen and _ Wisconsin; 
‘Late and very late, Melana and 
Hubam (annuals). 
y 


ae e 
Bee Losses Cary W. Hartman, 
in 1944 our yeteran re- 
Serious porter for north- 
ern California, 


under date of December 5, 1944, 
says, “The losses of bees in 1944 by 
fire, flood and poisonous insecticides 
were very serious. Now is the time 
to plan against such losses in 1945.” 

In spite of such losses the esti- 
mated number of colonies of bees 
in the U. S. A. during 1944 was 5.- 
219,000, compared with 4,887,000 in 
1943. 

Bees are needed this year more 
than ever before for pollination and 
honey production. It is hoped that 
a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of colonies may be achieved this 
year, also that losses such as occur- 
red in 1944 may be curtailed. 


eee 
The DDT After nearly 
Situation three days listen- 


ing to the papers 


of leading entomologists, read at a | 


meeting held in New York on 
December 13, 14, and 15, covering 
the one subject, DDT, its possibili- 
ties and dangers, I am convinced we 
beekeepers need not yet be scared. 
(1) The new drug will not be avail- 
able for civilian use for a year. 
(2) While DDT is the most po- 
tent insecticide known, I indulge the 
hope, based on conversations with 
some of the entomologists and some 
papers that the concentration used 
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to kill noxious insets, will not kill 
bees and further that it may replace 
the use of arsenicals that have done 
so much damage. If so, it will be 
a God-send. 

(3) It apparently takes a heavy 
concentration of DDT in dust form 
to kill a whole colony. But a few 
bees on a plate with DDT dust may 
die in 30 minutes. 

(4) Entomologists of the country 
fully realize the possible dangers of 
DDT to beekeeping and will try to 
safeguard the industry by recom- 
mending minimal doses that will not 
only protect the farm crops but also 
safeguard and protect the industry. 

(5) It is not too much to hope that 
DDT will be a blessing in disguise. 
It will take time to prove or dis- 
prove (2) (3) (4) and (5). 

Dr. J. E. Eckert, of the Univer- 
sity of California, who has had a 
large experience with DDT as well 
as other poisons, writes: 


1. DDT is toxic to bees both as a con- 
tact insecticide and stomach poison. 

2. If DDT is used as generally and as 
promiscuously as is indicated from present 
knowledge, it may well become more de- 
structive than any other chemical now in 
use. 

3. It is conceivable, however, that (1) 
if DDT replaces a considerable part of the 
arsenicals and (2) if the chemical is ap 
plied when fruit trees and other piants 
visited by the bees are not in bloom and 
(3) if the material is confined to the crops 
treated and not permitted to drift over 
adjacent fields, such as alfalfg and p'ants 
in bloom, the general use of DDT as an 
insecticide may well reduce the heavy 
loss of bees now being caused by the un- 
regulated and careless promiscuous use of 
our present insecticides. 

Reasons: Bees do not crawl over leaves 
and twigs while gathering nectar and 
pollen but light primarily on the blossom. 
Therefore, if the DDT is not applied to 
plants in bloom and is prevented from 
drifting over other plants in bloom outside 
of the areas treated, the bees will not 
be endangered by the material either as 
a contact or stomach poison. The bee- 
keeper’s reaction to the use of DDT in 
agriculture depends on (1) proper timing 
of spray treatments, (2) use of minimum 
quantities of liquid sprays and (3) confin- 
ing the material to the crops treated. 


—E. R. Root. 

2° — > 
Langstroth, Lest the reader 
as Usual, should miss it, we 
Ahead of are _ reproducing 
His Time here a paragraph 


which appears on 

page 557, December Gleanings, un- 

der the head of “Siftings—from 
various sources”: 

“The grand essentials for success- 

ful wintering bees in the open air in 

cold climates may be condensed into 
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a very few words: plenty of bees; 
plenty of food; easy communications 
among the combs; upward ventila- 
tion for the escape of dampness: and 
the hive entrances well sheltered 
from piercing winds.’”—From Lang- 
stroth’s “Hive and the Honeybee”. 

That statement published by the 
father of American beekeeping a 
hundred years ago would be very 
appropriate and fitting to modern 
articles on this very subject of the 
essentials for good wintering. Notice 
how he boils them down. This fits 
in exactly with the modern doctrine 
of wintering. Notice he doesn’t put 
any emphasis upon packing because 
at another time he explained how 
colonies well packed died, and how 
colonies unpacked with an open bot- 
tom, lived through. 

There is one point that has not 
been mentioned lately in the 
modern orthodoxy of wintering, 
namely, “Easy communication among 
the combs.” 

e w 7 

Upper Entrances When one packs 
For Colonies a colony in slat- 
Packed in er’s felt, using 
Slater’s Felt packing material 

between the felt 
and the hive, he finds a difficulty in 
providing for an upper entrance un- 
less he inserts a tube through the 
felt and then into the hive body. 

Mr. Charles A. Reese, in 1939, re- 
ported that colonies with a wide 
open entrance at the bottom with no 
entrance at the top wintered much 
better than colonies with a restrict- 
ed bottom entrance and no upper 
entrance. Because of the insufficien- 
cy of ventilation provided by the 
restricted bottom entrance, which 
is often clogged with dead bees or 
ice and snow, the upper entrance 
has come into general use among 
the most progressive and extensive 
heekeepers of the country. 

The present tendency among large 
producers is getting away from pack- 
ing between the felt and the hive 
proper. When the felt is tacked 
down around the hole of the upper 
entrance a sharp knife is used to cut 
out the paper around the hole. In 
some localities some good beekeep- 
ers have dropped the use of packing 
but are still using slater’s felt. The 
felt does not fit closely to the hive, 
so leaves spaces between the felt 
and the hive and furnishes a certain 
amount of wind protection. 








Raising Brood to Start Bees in Super 

Question—I noticed in bee journals 
about raising frames of brood in supers to 
get the bees to take them over at once. 
When this is done where in the brood 
chamber should one put the empty frames? 
One man says to put them in the center 
of the brood chamber, another one says 
to put them outside of the frames contain- 
ing brood. Which is the proper place?— 
Vernie Fossan, Minnesota. 

Answer.—To induce bees to start 
work in the extracting super, take a 
few combs of brood, at least two or 
three, out of the brood chamber 
and put these in the middle of the 
super, replacing the empty space 
below with empty combs. The combs 
of brood taken from below and put 
above should be kept _ together, 
rather than scattered among other 
combs and it seems preferable to 
keep brood combs left in the brood 
chamber, together, although alter- 
nating them with empty combs 
would do no harm, especially during 
a honey flow. 

Impracticability of Wintering 
Bees in a Greenhouse 

Question—I have several hives of bees 
which I hived late this year and I would 
like to keep them this winter. I have a 
small sash greenhouse which is heated 
by hot water. Is it possible to keep these 
bees in this greenhouse over winter? If I 
can keep them in the greenhouse could 
I put screen wires over the entrances to 
keep the bees in the hives?—Chas. H. 
Blackford, Pa. : } 

Answer.—It would be inadvisable 
to try wintering your bees in a 
greenhouse that is heated, with wire 
screens over the hive entrances. The 
bees would likely perish before 
spring because they would try to 
get out of the hives and not being 
able to do so would wear themselves 
out. Even though you tried to win- 
ter the bees in the greenhouse with 
hive entrances open, the bees would 
fly out of the hives up against the 
glass, and not being able to return 
to the hives normally would probab- 
ly die before spring. It would be 
preferable to winter the bees out-of- 
doors in some spot reasonably well 
sheltered from the prevailing winter 
winds with hives packed and en- 
trances facing South. 

Decolorizing Honey 

Question—Could you refer me to tech- 
nical articles, in your journal or else- 
where, concerning decolorization of honey? 
—Chas. Richter, California. . 

Answer.—There has been little ap- 
pearing in Gleanings on the decolor- 
ization of honey, or, so far as we 
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know, in other beekeeping literature. 
Briefly, it is a plan of filtering. To 
the filtering medium is added char- 
coal in some form such as Bentonite, 
Nuchar, Darko, etc. Sugar syrups 
are also decolorized in this way. 
There are certain very dark honeys 
of rank flavor that can be improved 
by decolorization, but the reason 
very little has appeared in the bee 
journals on the subject is that be- 
cause the process really denatures 
the honey and takes out the flavor, 
the essential oils, enzymes as well 
as color. The product, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot be called honey but 
must be labelled in such a way that 
it may be sold for what it is. Fre- 
quently, the result is not much more 
than an invert syrup. Even during 
times like these when there is a 
shortage of honey and other sweets, 
it is a real question whether it is not 
better to dispose of the honey as 
honey in its original state to bakers 
and those who do not object to the 
color. 
Meaning of Term, “Driven Bees” 
Question.—In a recent article you men- 


tion “driven bees”. Please explain.— 
—M. J. Deyell, Ohio. 


Answer.-—The old style country | 
skep beekeeper over here takes his | 
honey by destroying the bees first. | 
This he does during August and | 


September. He is not altogether sat- 
isfied with this plan. So if the ex- 
pert apiarist offers to “drive” the 
full skep stocks earmarked to be 
taken up, the cottager is quite will- 
ing to let him have the bees, while 
he himself takes the skeps of honey 
clear of bees ready to cut out. This 
arrangement seems to _ suit both 
parties. Two lots of bees united to- 
gether and hived upon drawn out 
combs and supplied with a quota of 
syrup soon make a good stock and 
after three weeks you would not 
know that they were out of a straw 
skep so well do they settle in. To 
get the skep bees in the right shape 
for running we first smoke them 
well (if chilly, drizzle some syrup 
over the combs), then invert and 
fasten another skep on top, either 
close or half opened so as to see the 
queen run above. We use smoke 
between the drumming to direct 
them above and get out the strag- 
glers. 
out 
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match,’ as the lady in the house 
hates seeing bees on the window 
pane! It gives the bee driver a bad 
name. We have to clear out every 
bee before she will accept the full 
skeps indoors—A. H. Bowen, 
England. 


Large or Small Packages 

Question.—I have ordered six 4-lb. pack- 
ages of bees and three 5-lb. packages with 
queens. These bees cannot be shipped until 
April 18th. The reason I ordered heavy 
packages was that I thought April 18th 
a bit late and that these heavies could 
go right to work, but I am informed these 
shipped in bees bring in little honey and 
it is the young spring hatched bees after 
arrival here that produce the harvest and 
that 2 or 3 lb. packages are just as good 
as the big ones. I may wish to buy more 
queens and make more packages out of 
my 39 pounds of bees. I shall be pleased 
to hear your opinion.—A. M. Brown, Wisc. 


Answer.—You are in Polk County, 
Wisconsin, which is about four de- 
grees north of Medina in latitude. 
We try to get 3-pound packages of 
bees established in hives from the 
10th to 15th of April in order to 
have the packages develop into 
populous colonies in time to take ad- 
vantage of the major honey flow 
which in this locality starts about 
the second week in June. There 
would seem to be no advantage in 
getting packages installed too early, 
especially in your locality where the 
spring weather is rather cold. From 
the 20th until the last of April 
would seem to be early enough for 
your locality. When bees collect 
pollen in abundance from natural 
sources directly after the packages 
are installed, they will go ahead rap- 
idly. There might be some advan- 
tage in having four or five pound 
packages put into hives by the mid- 
dle of April in your locality, pro- 
vided you would have combs con- 
taining honey and pollen that would 
permit the bees to start brood rear- 
ing. You can readily understand 
that if there is no pollen in the 
combs of the hive and if the weather 
is unsuitable for bee flight, the pack- 
ages would be at a standstill until 
pollen from natural sources would 
be available. You might, of course, 
feed a pollen supplement, but that 
is another story. We do not know 
exactly when the major honey flow 
starts in your locality but we would 
say offhand that it would occur about 
the middle of June or perhaps a 
little later. It might pay you, there- 
fore, to consider three-pound pack- 
ages rather than the larger size. You 
would then have more hives of bees 
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which would, of course, take more 
queens but provided the season 
would be favorable for bees you 
should have more surplus honey in 
the fall. 

Bottling Honey to Avoid Foam 

on Top 

Question.—When filling our jars with 
honey foam rises to the top. After heat- 
ing the honey we have been giving it a 
final filtering into a settling tank and 
then bottling while hot. We have tried 
letting the honey stand in the set 
tank until the next day, but believe this 
has led to early crystalization. en 
bottled hot, the honey seems always to 
have quite a lot of bubbles in it. Can 
you tell us how we can solve this foam 
problem?—M. A. Godding, Kansas. . 

Answer.—Our past experience 
would indicate that it is almost im- 
possible to get a clear honey packed 
in small containers by using a pro- 
cess such as you do of heating the 


honey to approximately 150 de- 
grees, straining it, and bottling 
while hot. For a large daily pro- 


duction of bottled honey, the 
quickest method is to use a filter 
process or a vacuum pump to clar- 
ify honey. In your case you prob- 
ably bottle honey in small quan- 
tities and we would suggest you 
try this method: Heat the honey 
in your pre-heater to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit the night before you in- 
tend to bottle. Shut the heat off 
at this temperature and let the 
honey stand overnight. Next morn- 
ing skim off the floating foam, then 
heat the honey to 165 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, strain it into your settling 
tank, permitting this to settle ap- 
proximately ten or fifteen minutes, 
and bottle within 1% hours’ time. 
In other words, this volume of honey 
should not be kept at 165 degrees 
longer than 1% hours because at 
this temperature it will lose its 
flavor and discolor. You might ex- 
periment with this temperature of 
120 degrees in your pre-heater be- 
cause the temperature will depend 
a lot on the type of honey you are 
bottling. A very heavy, viscous 
honey will require a much higher 
temperature than a light bodied 
honey. If your honey is very thick, 
it might require 130 degrees Fahr- 
enheit to clarify it, then again if 
your honey is light bodied 110 de- 
grees might do the job. After your 
honey is heated to the bottling ‘tem- 
perature, the quicker you are able 
to get it into small containers the 
less deterioration there will be in 
flavor and color.—Wm. G. Garnett. 
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By Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 


The American Honey Institute ex- 
presses its appreciation to all those 
who so generously contributed to- 
wards its success during the past 
year. It is especially grateful to the 
editors of the bee journals for their 
contribution of space; to those who 
incorporated honey in their adver- 
tising; to those who gave time on the 
air; to those who gave money or as- 
sisted in any way. 

ie & * 

“Baker’s Review,” December issue 
has the following recipe for Pepper- 
nuts with a picture of a tray of these 
delicious holiday sweets: 

1% lb. sugar, % lb. shortening, 
1% pt. water, 1 pt. molasses, i pe. 
honey, 6 Ibs. flour, 1% oz. soda, % 
oz. ginger, % oz. cloves, 1 oz. pwd. 
lemon juice, 2 oz. water. 

Mix to a smooth dough and drop 
in small round drops. After baking 
dip into a syrup made by bringing 
to a boil 1 lb. water and 4 lbs. sugar, 
heating to 234 degrees F. Bake at 
375 degrees F. Batch makes about 
13 lbs. 

This same edition has as its first 
article under the section entitled 
‘What Manufacturers Offer to Help 
Increase Your Sales”’: 

“Honey Formulas -- 

“A booklet containing’ several 
formulas for honey breads, toppings, 
cakes, and cookies has just been 
printed by the American Honey In- 
stitute, Commercial State Bank 
Building, Madison, Wis. Any baker 
may have a copy without cost, upon 


request to the Institute.” 
& © & 


The latest Sunkist Kitchen release 
carries the following: 
“Honey Extends Sugar Points in 
This Candied Orange Peel Recipe 

Save the peels left after preparing 
that breakfast glass of orange juice 
for candied peel in which honey 
spares sugar points. 

“Peel from 6 oranges, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup honey, and % cup water. 

“Boil orange peel with water to 
cover and 1 teaspoon salt for % 
hour. Drain. Cover again with wa- 
ter and boil until tender. Drain. Cut 
peel in strips. Bring sugar, honey, 
and % cup water to boil. Cook peel 
in this gently until clear. Cool in 


syrup several hours. Reheat. Drain. 
Spread out on wire rack or waxed 
paper until syrup is absorbed. If 
peel is to be kept for some time, 
wrap in waxed paper. Store in a 
tightly covered container in a re- 
frigerator or other cold place. If 
peel is to be used soon after mak- 
ing, coat with granulated sugar by 
shaking in a paper bag containing 
2 to 4 tablespoon granulated sugar.” 


eee 

Wheat Flour Institute’s December 
release has the following recipe: 

“Poppy Seed Braid 

“T package yeast, compressed or 
dry granular, % cup lukewarm wa- 
ter, *4 cup shortening, % cup con- 
fectioners sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 
eggs, beaten, % cup milk or cream, 
4 cups sifted enriched flour (about). 

“Filling 

l% cup poppy seed, ™% cup honey, 
2 tablespoons milk or cream, 1 tea- 
spoon grated orange rind, ’s teaspoon 
salt. Mix together filling ingredients. 

“Soften yeast in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Cream together shortening and 
sugar. Add salt. Mix well. Scald 
milk or cream. Add gradvally, stir- 
ring well. Cool to lukewarm. Add 
softened yeast and eggs. Blend thor- 
oughly. Add flour to make soft 
dough. Turn out on lightly floured 
board and knead until smooth and 
satiny. Place in greased bowl, cover, 
and let rise in warm place (80° to 
85° F.) until doubled in bulk (about 
1% hours). When light, punch down 
and roll into rectangular sheet % 
inch thick. With a sharp knife or 
pastry wheel cut lengthwise into 6 
equal strips. Put filling down the 
center of each strip. Fold strips and 
seal together edges. Braid together 
3 strips. Place on greased baking 
sheet. Let rise until doubled in bulk 
(about 1% hours). Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) for 35 minutes. 
Yield: 2 Poppy’ Seed raids. ‘ 


After the Directer’s Broadcast on 
“Sweets for the Holidays’’, the radio 
station WHA-WLBL offered mimeo- 
graphed copies of the honey recipes 
to listeners. The Director has had a 
number of invitations to broadcast 
from New York—the latest one was 
for December 11th. 
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Eighty Years Among the Bees 


The Man Who Grabbed a Million Dollars from the Skies 
By E. R. Root 


{Note.—Our Senior Editor has been in- 
duced to write a series of articles covering 
his early experiences when the industry 
was comparatively young; also his _con- 
tacts with important personages in “bee- 
dom” during the years. Few people have 
had the opportunity “E. R.” has had, of 
watching beekeeping grow and of meeting 
so many beekeepers over the country, es- 
pecially during his four years with the 
Redpath Chautauqua Circuit.—Editor. ] 


Before my veracity can be ques- 
tioned I wish to state at the very be- 
ginning that no man living or dead, 
much less A. I. Root, my father, ac- 
complished the above wonderful feat 
from bees. It is but fair to admit, 
however, that the basis for that 
wonderful story had only a scintilla 
of truth. It appears that a cub re- 
porter heard about the swarm of bees 
that flew over A. I. Root’s jewelry 
store in 1865, as reported in all of 
the editions of the ABC, and later, 
the ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture. 
This young man came to Medina to 
investigate, and seeing the buildings 
that were the outgrowth of that 
swarm. of bees (the buildings cover- 
ing several acres), he made up his 
mind that here was material for a 
good story, a story which later went 
the rounds of the press, especially 
the Sunday editions, from coast to 
coast. It was both complimentary 
and embarrassing to Medina, be- 
cause people from all over the coun- 
try asked for information about 
keeping bees, especially how to get 
“a million dollars out of the skies.” 
The embarrassing thing was that it 
looked as though somebody at 
Medina was telling whopper stories, 
a natural conclusion, by the way. 

The real story, almost as amazing 
and far more interesting, appears in 
the Introduction of his book in 1878. 

But let me tell what I saw at the 
time. I was born in 1862. A swarm 
of bees went over A. I. Root’s jewelry 
store in 1865. I pride myself in 
the fact that I actually saw that 
swarm which made apicultural his- 
tory, and although I was only three 
years old, and not especially pre- 
cocious,* I remember how Father, 





*To tell the truth I was, during my 


boyhood days in school, not a smart kid, 
and although I have since been given the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, I well recall 
the record on the blackboard of all the 
Now listen, if that 


students at the time. 


draped in a sort of a bird-cage over 
his head, in an overcoat and a pair 
of gloves, ordered me away. It was 
an order to him that meant life and 
death. I retreated in good order. 
One incident occurred in connec- 
tion with that first swarm of bees I do 
not recall but was vouched for by my 
mother. It seems I somehow crawl- 
ed away from her and got next to 
that box of bees which were cluster- 
ed over the back of the box. Not- 
withstanding that some bees got on 
to me I was not stung, probably be- 
cause I was too young to be afraid 
of them. Mother said she screamed, 
and Father rushed over and picked 
me up, and after smoking me, knock- 
ed off the bees one by one. ‘Why 
did you let the child get away from 
you like this? He might have been 


stung to death,’ said Father. 
Mother retorted, ‘You  shouldn’t 
keep such dangerous’ animals 
around.” ‘They are not dangerous,” 
insisted Father. ‘See, he was not 
stung.” 


The bees were placed in the attic 
of his store next to the roof where 
it was too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter. Of course they died, 
but not his bee-fever which raged 
with unabated fury for twelve years, 
when he turned his mantle over to 
my brother-in-law, Jobn Calvert, 
and me. 

In the next issue I will tell how 
A. I. Root made his first mistake. 
As I grew older I got stung often. 
Whenever the bees took after me I 
rushed for a clump of bushes on the 
side of the beeyard and stayed there 
until everything quieted down. 
When Father saw me rush away, his 
heart sank within him, for he could- 
n't get me near the bees. I hated 
them, and in the next issue I’ll tell 
you why. The story of how I got 
over my fear and hatred of the bees 
will also be explained. 

(To Be Continued) 

record of min i 

had been fond ge gy ony 7 a 
have been third from the top! That record 
kept me from being overproud—+yes, gave 
me an_ inferiority complex because I 
found I had to work harder than the 
other boys to get on a level with them. 
It meant not only hard work but rr 


ing an open mind which I hope I st 
have. 





WZ SIFTINGS--from various fields 


By the Editors 


“So live that when you come to 
die, even the undertaker will be 
sorry.”—Mark Twain. 

* * 2 

“Honey has been known as an 
antiseptic since olden times. Profes- 
sor Sacket demonstrated that the 
micro-organism provoking typhus 
and dysentery perished in honey 
within 10 to 24 hours. Experiments 
conducted in hospitals on treating 
wounded persons with honey show- 
ed that the wounds of the patients 
undergoing treatment with honey 
were cured better than in the control 
group without such treatment. The 
quantity of haemoglobin in the blood 
of patients who received honey 
treatment increased on the average 
10.7 per cent; at the same time in 
the control group comprising pa- 
tients not receiving honey the hae- 
moglobin content decreased 4.1 per 
cent.”—V. A. Tennov, Senior Assist- 
ant of Bee Culture Institute, Novem- 
ber, 1944, issue of ‘“‘The Bee World.” 

+ a o 

“After earnestly trying to find the 
queen without result there is one 
simple way to do it. Dismantle the 
colony, be sure the queen is not on 
the bottom board, put a body of emp- 
ty combs on the bottom board, with 
a frame of brood that will cause the 
bees to cluster there. On top put a 
queen excluder and on top of this 
the bees. Put on an acid board (this 
is the only use I make of acid.) Aft- 
er the bees have gone below, you 
will find the queen on the ex- 
cluder.”—John Wilbanks, of Flor- 
ida in December, 1944, American 
Bee Journal. 

J 2 e 

“Prof. W. C. Roberts, associated 
with Dr. C. L. Farrar, emphasized 
that there is as yet no fool proof 
method of producing good queens. 
Careful selection, culling out the 
poor is necessary. We can, however, 
produce a superior strain by careful 
selection. Strains which do well in 
one state may not do so well in an- 
other. While not all large queens 
are good, we will find more good 
queens among those of large size, 
so we should look for size.”—No- 
vember, 1944, “Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture,” 


“For marking queens the color can 
be prepared by mixing it to a thin 
consistency with lac dissolved in 
wood alcohol, in a pulverizing dish.” 
—Anonymous. 

e J * 

“In the hope of increasing the 
size, at the same time the capacity 
for production in workers, colonies 
have been placed on foundation on 
which had been impressed cell- 
bottoms in size between workers and 
drones. The bees built cells corres- 
ponding in size on this; but in spite 
of extra room for the developing 
brood the size of the workers re- 
mained exactly the same.” From the 
book “Are Bees Reflex Machines?” 
by H. V. Buttel-Reepen, Ph. D., of 
Germany. 

¢ a a 

“TI remember hearing some bee- 
keepers in Eastern Canada during 
the expansion period after the last 
war, say they were going to sell and 
get out of the honey business, par- 
ticularly after the Western markets 
disappeared. Strange as it may 
seem, these same beekeepers are still 
in business and thriving. I have al- 
ways felt this has been more of a 
question of under consumption of 
honey, rather than over production, 
particularly a few years ago when 
we had evidence of a glutted mar- 
ket.”—J. H. Shields, General Mgr. 
of Ontario Honey Producers Coop- 
erative, in an article appearing in 
December, 1944 “Western Canada 
Beekeeper.” 

oe € 7 

“It is necessary that the informed 
beekeeper know the facts of bee be- 
havior and physiology underlying 
practice, for beekeeping is not a 
matter of hives, honey-houses, ex- 
tracting outfits and automobile 
trucks; it is applied bee behavior, 
and this is the theory which the 
beekeeper must know.”—Dr. E. F. 
Phillips in his book, “Beekeeping.” 

* * » 


“Honey production and rapid in- 
crease cannot coexist. A mania for 
making swarms has, in its results, 
disgusted more young beekeepers 
than all other causes of disaster put 
together.’”—Cheshire in his book 
“Bees and Beekeeping.” 
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No severe weather as yet, which 
is rather surprising in this part of 
the country. During the deer-hunt- 
ing season, the weather was so mild 
I am afraid some of the antlered 
beauties that were taken out would 
be spoiled before they reached their 
journey’s end. Honey Boy took his 
to some big store and paid for bav- 
ing it kept in their refrigerator. Last 
night, Dec. 10th, it registered a few 
degrees below zero—the lowest the 
mercury has dropped this fall. 

This weather should be easy on 
the bees. All ours are wintering 
outside this winter, and flying as 
they did in late October will shorten 
their shut-in season. Weather pro- 
phets have so far guessed correctly, 
when they foretold a long, open fall. 
Real winter is yet to begin, and our 
first big fall of snow is yet to come, 
only flurries, thus far. 

A daughter of the family came 
home for the winter with her little 
son when her husband enlisted. She 
finds it extremely cold. The little 
lad, on the contrary, doesn’t seem 
to mind it at all. He had his tonsils 
and adenoids removed a few weeks 
ago, as this was urgently needed, 
and for a few days he had a bad 
time of it when he ate or drank. 
He seemed always to have a cold, 
before the operation, but now he 
has round chubby cheeks that glow 
like roses. He is outside every day 
except in bad storms or wet weath- 
er, and is full of pep and energy, 
always active except when sleeping, 
almost an example of perpetual mo- 
tion. I fear his mother may leave 
us for the city when the far-below- 
zero weather sets in. 

When, during my weeks in the 
hospital, I often talked with the 
matron in charge on various things, 
among them honey, our little apiary, 
and often honeybees, their habits, 
etc., though she seemed greatly in- 
terested, I had no idea how great 
ber interest really was. While wait- 
ing with his mother, for our wee 
boy to come out of the anaesthetic, 
I was invited in for a cup of tea by 
this self-same matron, and judge of 
my surprise when she asked me for 
the names and addresses of some 
good bee journals. Her brother-in- 
law had purchased a small farm. 
She had interested her sister go 


Spinster Jane Says 
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greatly in bees that she was plan- 
ning to keep bees for herself. I was 
only too glad to give ber this infor- 
mation, glad, too, that I had been 
able to create a certain bee-minded- 
ness in another person. I know the 
work will keep her healthy, free 
from rheumatism, busy, and that her 
life will be much fuller because of 
this occupation. 

And from this little incident, what 
a sermon could be preached, and be- 
cause this is for the New Year, let 
us take it to heart. The theme, 
“Behold How Great a Fire a Little 
Spark Kindleth.” How careful we 
should be about what we say, where 
we say it, to whom we say it, when 
and why. If it be useful information, 
none of these matter. Tho it be the 
truth, it isn’t always wise to tell it. 

But on the other hand let us speak 
freely about things we are anxious 
to spread; things that may benefit 
someone and can harm no one. 

The preacher spreads the Gospel. 
It comes first with him, or should, 
if he is fit to be a preacher. The 
good doctor spreads health rules, 
and why should you beekeepers not 
talk widely of your interesting 
work? If a few words from an in- 
significant bee-minded person like 
me can kindle a spark of interest in 
the work, what wonderful influence 
a beekeeper who loves his work 
and specializes in it can wield. Or 
must we know to whom we are talk- 
ing, lest we become boring? To me, 
the subject is so interesting, so en- 
tirely different from other work, 
that it could never become boring. 
We must be “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” Just the same, 
one of my New Year resolutions 
will be, “I shall try to watch my 
tongue this year.” If an entire com- 
munity would make this vow and 
try hard to keep it, what a change 
in that community! All the gossip 
and slander would cease. All would 
have to become vastly interested in 
other subjects, or it might become a 
place of silent women, yes and 
silent men as well, for men do gossip. 

A happy New Year to Gleanings’ 
entire staff, to all beekeepers as well, 
and may 1945 bring us plenty of use- 
ful information to scatter broadcast, 
keeping the public bee-minded as 
well as honey-minded. 
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On account of over-crowded con- 
ditions arid further room reserva- 
tion unavailable at the Hotel Morri- 
son, Chicago, all persons expecting 
to attend National meetings on Jan- 
uary 14th to 16th are requested to 
advise V. G. Milum, Convention Sec- 
retary, Hotel Morrison. Whether 
you now have reservations or wheth- 
er you still want reservations change 
of convention city found necessary. 
All those advising will be notified 
and arrangements made with hotel 
selected to honor your reservation 
requested.—V. G. Milum. 


ow 3 oo 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet on Satur- 
day, January 27th 7 p. m., at 19 
Everett St., Concord, Massachusetts. 
The ladies have decided upon a good 
hot baked bean supper with all the 
fixings for this occasion. We are 
bound to have a good talk fest on 
bees and to enjoy the educative mov- 
ing pictures which Mr. Stevens will 
show. : 

Any of us who can make the trip 
are invited to the Worcester County 
Beekeepers’ Association gathering at 
the Museum of Natural History, 12 
State St., Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on the evening of Jan. 20th. Refresb- 
ments are set out and shared at 6:30, 
and the serious part of the meeting 
is from 7:30 to 8—A. M. Southwick, 
President. 

of & * 

New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet on January 25 at 
Moose Hall, 401 E. State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. G. H. Cale, Editor of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois, is the out-of-state speaker. 
A full program is in store, including 
dinner at 6 p. m. followed by mo- 
tion pictures. 

J ® = 

Ohio Winter Meeting—January 30, 
31, and February 1. A condensed 
three-day Farmers’ Week Program 
will be offered by the College of 
Agriculture at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Special 
programs covering many phases of 
agriculture are available The Bee- 
keeping Section will cover the en- 
tire three-day period and the meet- 
ings will be in the Botany and 
Zoology Building. Out - of - state 


Just News 


speakers contacted to appear on the 
bee program are: Dr. James I. Ham- 
bleton, Federal Bee Culture Labora- 
tory; H. M. Bain, Principal Agricul- 
tural Economist, U. S. D. A.; and 
Professor Russell H. Kelty, Michigan 
Agricultural College. The first day 
of the bee sessions will be especially 
for the small beekeeper and for farm 
and orchard beekeepers. The last 
two days will stress: Increasing 
honey yields through better man- 
agement, labor saving features for 
the honey house and in the apiary, 
brood and adult bee diseases, and 
pollen and nectar forage plants.— 
W. E. Dunham, Secretary. 
eee 
The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will bold its monthly 
meeting on Sunday, January 14, at 
2:30 p. m., at the home of the secre- 
tary, 3016 Bronx Park East, Bronx, 
N. Y. C. We anticipate having with 
us as guest speaker Mr. A. C. Gould, 
the New York apiculture inspector, 
who will give a talk on a very inter- 
esting bee topic. A warm welcome 
is extended to all. Refreshments 
will be served.—Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 
eo @ x 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold it’s first meet- 
ing of the New Year at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 18 
Burling Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday, January 21, 1945, at 2:30 
p.m. Mr. A. C. Gould, New York 
State Bee Inspector, Department of 
Agriculture, is expected to be with 
us at this meeting. Election of offi- 
cers for the coming year will be the 
order of the day. Refreshments and 
a social hour will follow the meet- 
ing.—A. M. Barnes, Ass'’t. Secretary. 
eee 
Tom Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex., 
was seriously injured in an automo- 
bile accident on Nov. 25, and passed 
away on Dec. 12. (See next issue.) 
2 o a 
A Short Course in Beekeeping at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, will be held January 16 to 19. 
M. H. Haydak, Charles S. Hoffman, 
E. L. Thomas, Judge Leonard Keyes, 
Almar Alsen and T. L. Aamodt will 
cover various phases of beekeeping. 
A cordial invitation to all. 
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The Worcester County Bee Asso- 
ciation will meet at the museum of 
Natural History, Worcester, Mass., 
on January 20 for a 6:30 supper, fol- 
lowed by a lecture at 7:30 by Paul 
H. Steele, Curator of Astronomy. 


° & * 

At the annual meeting of the York 
Cumberland Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, held November 20, 1944, the 
following officers were elected for 
the year 1945: President, Chester A. 
Merrill, Portland, Maine; Vice- 
President, Walter Gerald, Portland, 
Maine; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. H. 
C. Meriam, Bar Mills, Maine; Execu- 
tive Committee, Charles A. Pink- 
ham, West Buxton, Maine; Leon 
Nevers, Portland, Maine. 

e e ie 

The 42nd Annual Meeting of 
Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Agsocia- 
tion will be held on January 10 and 
11, in the Education Building, Har- 
risburg. Dr. W. E. Dunham, Exten- 
sion Apiarist of Ohio and D. C. Bab- 
cock of The A. I. Root Company will 
be the out-of-state speakers. 

eS e * 

A very successful meeting of the 
Alberta Beekeepers’ Association was 
held at Edmonton on November 9 
and 10, with 247 beekeepers regis- 
tering. Officers for 1945 are, Pres., 
Peter Kowalski; Vice-Pres., E. G. 
Goodhall; Sec.-Treas., W. G. le 
Maistre. . 


s & & 

The Fulton-DeKalb County Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
organized recently, has grown to 
such an extent that the name has 
been changed to North Georgia Bee- 
keepers’ Association. Lafayette C. 
Dotson is president, and Charles J. 
Hudson, 618 E. Lake Drive, Decatur, 


Georgia, is secretary-treasurer. 
oe e@ 
PROGRAM OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ALLIED BEEKEEPING INDUSTRIES 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 14-16, 1945 
Sunday, Jan. 14—Business Meetings 
1:00 Bee Industries Association 
2:00 National Honey Association 
3:00 Apiary Inspectors of America 
4:00 American Honey Institute (Board 
of Directors) 
Beekeeping War Council (?) 
Research and Extension 
Apiculturists 
The times are set to avoid con- 
flicts with each other and with 
the general program. Confirmation 
should be made by the Executive 
Committee of each group, all prob- 
ably definite except that for the 
Beekeeping War Council. 

Monday, January 15 
Committee Meetings. Registration 
Open meeting of National Federa- 
tion of State Beekeepers Associa- 


8:00 
8:00 


8:00 
9:00 


9:45 


10:15 
10:30 


10:45 


8:00 


8:30 
9:15 
9:45 
10:00 


10:45 


1:15 


3:00 
3:30 
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tions 
Address—Pres. Oscar H. Schmidt 
Announcement of special conven- 
tion committees 
Financial and General Report of 
the Secretary - Treasurer—V. G. 
Milum 
Report of Uniform Caps Commit- 
tee— Adolf S. Carm, Chairman 
Current Governmental Regulations 
Affecting Beekeeping—Harold J. 
Clay, USDA 
The proposed Price Floor 
Honey—Woodrow Miller, Calif. 
Functions and Problems of the Na- 
tional Honey Asgociation—J: H. 
Paton, Chairman. 
Problems of the Bee Supply In- 
dustry—Alan Root, Chairman, Bee 
Ind. Assn. 
Accomplishments and Future Need 
for a Beekeeping War Council— 
L. M. White, Chairman 
Recess for lunch 
Beekeeping in the Postwar Era— 
E. F. Phillips, Cornell University 
The Future of the Queen Bee and 
Package Industry.—G. G. Puett, 
Preident Southern States Beekeep- 
ing Federation 
Can Apiary Inspection be Improved 
—C. A. Reese, Chairman, Apiary 
Inspectors of America 
A. F. B. Resistance in Strains of 
Bees—Charles Mraz, Vermont 
Recess 
Improving the Quality of Honey— 


for 


Donald O. Lee, Committee Chair- 
man ; 
The program of the American 


Honey Institute ; 
Organization, Aims and Financing 
the Institute—Lewis Parks, Chair- 
man, Bd. Dir. 

The Institute’s Publicity Program 
—Mrs. Harriet Grace, Director 
The Federation and Its Future— 
Pres. Oscar H. Schmidt, Presiding 
Cooperation Amgng_ Beekeegers 
—H. M. Bain, Farm Credit Adm 
The Key to a Strong Federation 
—Elmer Carroll, Editor, The Bee- 

keepers Magazine 
Suggested Policies for the Fed- 
eration— Resolutions Committee 
General Discussion 

Tuesday, January 16 
Accomplishment of the U. S. Bee 
Culture Laboratories — James I. 
Hambleton, USDA 
Future Research Programs—E. J. 
Dyce, Committee member 
Recess ; 
Remedying the Spray and Dusting 
Menace—J. E. Eckert, Chairman of 
Beekeevers Rights Committee 
Symposium on Honey  Plants—led 
by W. E. Dunham, Chairman of 
Honey Plant Comm. 
Open business meeting of the Fed- 
eration.—Pres. Oscar H. Schmidt, 
presiding 
Reports of Committees__Creden- 
tials. Auditing Resolutions, Re- 
vision of By-Laws 
Nominating and election of offi- 
cers (Regional Vice-Presidents 
become Federation representation 
on Beekeeving War Council) Vot- 
ing by delegates of State Bee- 
keepers Associations 
Organization meeting of new Bee- 
keeping War Council 
Meeting of Federation Executive 
Committee and Regional Vice- 
Presidents 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey.  5-lb. 
glass. A. H. Harris, Jackson, Tenn., Rt. 5. 


BUCKWHEAT honey in 5-gal. tins. the 
a aad kind. H. J. Greulick & Son, Scotia, 








FOR SALE—25 to 30 60-lb. cans buck- 
wheat and fall flowers extracted honey. 
Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa. 


_ FOR SALE—Five tons pure buckwheat 
honey in sixties at 15c per pound, at Bed- 
one Hills, W. S. Gibson, Bedford Hills, 








HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell 
all kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
& Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 


A GOOD BLEND of fall honey with 
buckwheat poateetineting. New sixties, 
12c pound. ample, 15c. White Pine Bee 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


_ FOR SALE—Buckwheat and fall honey 
in 60-lb. tin cans. Any quantity from can 
to carload lots. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., 
Inc., 113 Central Ave., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
ae. x oa Apiaries, Manu- 

ers oO eekeepers S 
Michigan. pers Supplies, Onsted, 


FOR SALE—Michigan clover honey in 
5-lb. glass jars, 6 jars per case, ceiling 
price, $5.09 per case, in 10 case orders or 
more. Use your own labels. Leonard 
| le & Son, 711 Avon St., Flint 3, 

















FOR SAL E—Eleven 55-gallon barrels 
amber palmetto and clover’ extracted 
honey, fine flavor and very heavy body, 
new barrels, $1.40 per gallon, Central Lou- 
isiana Apiaries, Marksville, Louisiana. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial - 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell ~< _— only or on C. O. . terms 
except where the buyer has thoro 
established his credit with the — 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clov 
honey. Fairfield Honey C i > 
rem png y Company, Millers 


WANTED—White and amber honey; an 
, y 

amount. D. F. Treap, 317 Kee 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. aise csbliasiaia 


HONEY AND BEESWAX~—Highest prices 

| — Ry quantity. 
HA - 

GELES, CALIF. = oo 


TOP CASH ceiling price paid for your 
ees a | amount. Honeymoon 
roduc i. ast Hen a 
Rouge 18, Mich. ao ae 























HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted or 
comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 

und cans furnished, if desired. W. R. 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl Grades and Vari- 
eties Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 
for extracted section, and shallow frame 
comb. Truckloads or carloads. Tell us if 
you can deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

CLOVER HONEY WANTED— Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke, R. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, Il. 

HONEY WANTED—300.000 Ibs. of honey 
was packed by us last year. We need that 
much for this year also. A yostcard will 
bring our truck. We pay cash ceiling 
prices plus tin. If you wish to pack some 
of your honey for local trade we can 
bring along the glass or tin you need. 
You'll do better with the ALEXANDER 
CO. than with a distant corporation. Send 
your card today to the ALEXANDER Cco.. 
819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio 


























FOR SALE 


MY FAVORITE BEE VEIL. Write for 
description and price. G. M. Ranum, Mount 
Horeb, Wisconsin 

QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00, 
colony records 10-15¢ postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban. Massachusetts. 

FOR SALE—300 section supers. with 
equipment (no sections), 50c each, in 
lots of ten or more. N. B. Querin, Belle- 
vue, O. 

YOUR WAX worked into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 cents per 
pound, 100 pounds, $12.00. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 

TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare 
ground or deep snow. Learn modern 
tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. Free 
illustrated circular. Q. Bunch, Welsh, 
Minnesota. 

OFFERED QUANTITY beekeeping equip- 
ment, comb and extracted, 8 and 10 
frame, including pails, new sixties and 
honey tank. Reasonably priced. Earle 
Heiges, Shiremanstown. Pa. 
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PELL 


1945 


One capping Whirldryer, used two sea- 
sons. Perfect shape. Best offer takes it. 
Rudy Osmundson, 378 15th Ave., South, 
Fargo, No. Dak. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents... Walter T. Kelley Co.. 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


FOR SALE__Home and honey market 
on U S. 16, 1% acres, 6 rooms and bath. 











Deming water system, double garage, 
chickencoop, honeyhouse, near _ school, 
good bee pasture, $5,800, $800 down. 
Thomas Pylmar, 50165 Grand _ River, 


Wixom, Mich. 


HEATER OF THE BEES—For complete 
authentic, reliable engineering data com- 
piled in conjunction with the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, and pertaining to the new Opti- 
mum Hive with thermostat controlled elec- 
tric heaters and fans, write D. F. McFar- 
land, Research Engineer, Solon, Maine. 


HONEY BUSINESS FOR SALE—65 two- 
story. 18 frame colonies in Northern Mich- 
igan. Complete painted equipment for 
10,000 pounds surplus. Insulated 16 x 24 
foot concrete bee cellar, honey house over- 
head. Established market for honey. Op- 
portunity for younger person. Bees guar- 
anteed disease free. Herbert M. Bachman, 
Hillman, Michigan. 














BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from bee disease. We 
use all possible care in accepting adver- 
tisements but we can not be held respon- 
sible in case disease appears — ees 
sold. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a mat- 
ter of precaution. 


FOR SALE— Yellow Italian queens. 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS — Italian. 
Circular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries. 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


NORTHERN-BRED Queens. Hardy hon- 
ey producing Italians, $1.00 each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—800 colony outfit, equipment 
in first class condition. Priced reasonably. 
William Jacob, Oakwood, Ohio. 


CAUCASIAN package bees for 1945. 
Booking orders. Write for price to Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THREE - BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1945. Booking orders now. 
Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., 
Graham, No. Car. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred from best 
honey storers which are all right in other 
respects. Untested, $1.00. Ready, May 
20. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES with young laying 
Caucasian queens, 2-lb package, $3.80; 3-Ib., 
$4.80. Formerly Miller Bros. now write 
_ and Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, 
t. 1 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less. All grades. Pay 
cash. Can furnish containers. 


J. W. REITZ & BROS. 
Summerfield, Florida 








WANTED--Extracted Honey Al! Varieties 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on liv ; 

JEWETT & SHERMAN COMP. 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St. Kansas City 7, > 


a - —_—— 














HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





SOY BEAN FLOUR (Pollen Supplement) 
& POLLEN TRAPS 


We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soyflour 
for beekeepers. The flour and materials 
for our pollen traps is of the highest 
quality. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 


MOUNTAIN GRAY BEES 


NOTICE! 


We are sold out on bees and 
queens until June 15th, 1945. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala. 











JENSEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR 1945 


Many dates are already completely 
taken, but we hope to have some addi- 
tional bees and queens in late May and 
June. 

We have tried not to over-book for 
early dates; experience has shown this 
to be wise even in normal times. So 
write us your anticipated requirements, 
and we shall see what we can do. 


“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 


Prices: 
Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 


with queen with queen 


1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 


Booster Packages (queenless) deduct 
price of queens. 
Thanks for all past favors; we deem it 
a privilege to have served you. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Miss. 
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Italian Bees and Queens for 


1945 Delivery 


2 Ib. and queen, $4.00 
3 lb. and queen, $5.00 
1 story colonies, 1 extra 
queen, $10.00. 
All orders booked on 20% deposit. 


EUGENE WALKER 


357 Indiana St., 
GRIDLEY, CALIF. 


Pettit’s Package Bees for 1945 


WITH QUEENS 
Sold out to May tenth; can accept 
more orders for shipment later. 
WITHOUT QUEENS 


Can accept orders for shipment from 
April first on through May. 
Prices will be released soon. 


MORLEY PETTIT 
Tifton, Georgia U.S. A. 


Italian Package Bees and Queens 
for 1945 Delivery 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ...... $4.00 

3-lb. pkg. with queen ........ 5.00 
4% extra bees with each order 

BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY AND 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT! 


JOHN S. SHACKLEFORD 
Live Oak, Cal. 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR 1945 
Prices 2 Ibs. 3lbs. Ex. Queens 
1 to 49 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
50 to 99 3.75 4.75 1.15 
100 or more 3.50 4.50 


Bees F. O. B. here; Queens postpaid. 
Our bees are gentle, good honey gatherers. 
25 per cent will book your order. 
WALKER APIARIES 
PHARR, TEXAS 





_When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention Gleanings 


January 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Italian 
bees with or without queen for May and 
June delivery, 3 pounds with queen, $4.00; 
2 pounds with queen, $3.25. Queenless 
packages, deduct 70c per package. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with 
shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hess- 
mer, Louisiana. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN with some experience for coming 
season. Fred D. Lamkin, Union Springs, 
New York. 


WANTED—Strong man to help with 
bees in 23 yards, season of 1945. Ray C. 
Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced beeman_  year- 
round work. Outfit available for lease to 
right party. C. M. Hurst, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


HELP WANTED—By a large honey pro- 
ducer, experienced or inexperienced. Draft 
deferment assured. Top wages. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE HELPER in 1200 
colony outfit for 1945 season. Modern 
methods and equipment, good wages. W. 
L. Coggshall, Ludlowville, N. Y 


WANTED—FExperienced, sober beeman. 
Steady employment. State salary expected 
with house furnished. Give references. C. 
H. Schader. Sunnyside, Washington. 


HELP WANTED — Experienced or in- 
experienced, winter work in California. 
summer in Middle West. Profit by work- 
ing with large, progressive producer. 
Woodrow Miller, Colton, California. 


EXPERIENCED package and queen men. 
Good salaries to good men. Discharged, 
or disabled service men interested in bees 
or wood-working, we may _have a_ place 
for you. Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


YOUNG MAN to assist in extracted hon- 
ey production. 1,000 colonies. State age, 
size, habits, experience, and salary expect- 
ed. Season April to November. Board and 
room furnished. Lavern Depew, Auburn. 
New York. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced bee men 
for 1945 in the Southern package and 
queen units. Also in our Northern units. 
Write wages expected for year-around job. 
Must be sober. Tanquary Honey Farms, 
Inc., Lena, South Carolina. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, married, beekeeper 
wants year round job. Make proposition. 
Box 45, Gleanings. Medina, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED —tLifetime 8-frame_ extractor, 
either new or used. Write A. Harrison, P. 
O. Box 602, Los Banos, Calif. State con- 
dition and price. 


WANT small farm or few acres with 
buildings. Good beekeeping location. IIl- 
inois, Wisconsin, Iowa. Also bees and 
equipment. Electric line. Hard road. State 
lowest cash price. Write Box 454, Chicago 
90, Illinois. 




































































BEE BOOKS—used. Get something out 
of old out of print bee books you no 
longer use or need. We have a market 
for them with libraries, collectors, etc. 
Drop us card giving list and we will quote 
you. M. G. Dadant, Hamilton. Illinois. 
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SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Anise 
Hyssop, best of all. % ounce, 20,000 seeds, 
$2.00 postpaid. Quantity price on request. 
One packet each of fifteen honey plants 
with planting directions, $2.00. Interesting 
circular for the asking. Pellett Gardens, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


HARDY ALFALFA, $20.40; Grimm. 
$21.90; Red Clover, $20.70; Alsike, $21.60; 
Sweet Clover, Scarified, $8.40; Unhulled, 
$4.20; New Timothy, $3.20; Clover and 
Timothy, $5.95; New Strain Brome, $3.50; 
Korean Lespedeza, $2.75; Early Giant, 
$5.90 high quality. All per bushel, triple 
recleaned. Hybrid Corn. $3.75. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Write free samples—catalog. 
Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


HARDY ALFALFA, $20.50; Northern 
Grimm Alfalfa, $21.90; Red Clover, $20.80; 
Scarified Sweet Clover, $8.50; New Tim- 
othy, $3.25; Timothy and Clover Mixed, 
$6.00; New Strain Brome, $3.50; Korean 
Lespedeza, $2.90; Hybrid Seed Corn, test- 
ed, $3.75. Our seeds recleaned and tested. 
Guaranteed satisfactory and sold subject 
to your 60 day test. Write now for prices 
and free samples. Also 1945 Catalog. Hurry, 
scarcities exist. American Field Seed Co., 
Dept. 382, Chicago (9), Illinois. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 
kote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK 
JOURNAL. Send $1.00 year’s subscription. 
Three years for $2.00. FREE Magnetic 
Breeding Calculator with each subscrip- 
— Breeder’s Gazette, Box GC-1 Spencer, 
nd. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. one year $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. ‘ 
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Notice fo Package Buyers 


Orders are being placed rapidly now for 


Package Bees 


We are especially anxious to supply all 
our old customers and to do this we must 
have your order at once as many new 
buyers are ordering. Reserve your quan- 
tity and shipping date NOW! 
The same QUALITY packages‘ that have 
pleased so many in the past will be our 
offering this spring at the following prices: 


DARK ITALIANS 


2-lb. with queen, any number $3.50 
3-Ib. with queen, any number 4.50 
Queens clipped 5c extra. 
No loose queen packages or nuclei. 
10% deposit with order, balance 
ten days before shipping date. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 


Rossman & Long 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 





THREE BAND ITALIANS 
1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ibs. bees with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3 Ibs. bees with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Extra queens each 1.25 


For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. 

20% deposit to hold shipping date. 
Balance two weeks before shipping. 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Mississippi 





MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskreats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Jo:rnal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto %, Ontario. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
reaches more sheepmen with more infor- 
mation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. ubscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


THE BEE WORLD_The leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post free. 
12 cents stamps. Membership in the Club, 
including a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way's 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 

















MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
will be in business at the same 
stand. 

(See prices in next issue) 

J. B. TATE 
1029 North 4th St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 
We are now booking orders for 1945. 
Place your orders early for preferred 
shipping date. 
F. E. MORRISON 
Box 320 Butte City, Calif. 


When Writing to Advertisers. 
Mention Gleanings 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


We are pleased to announce our new prices for package bees and 
queens for the season of 1945. Have a larger supply and fully pre- F 
pared to serve you better with highest quality. Reserve your bees now 
for better choice of shipping dates. We have not sacrificed quality for 
price. Our bees are our best advertisers, ask any of our customers. 
Shipping begins around April 1st, depending on season. Prices in U. S. 
funds are as follows: 


PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 
1 2 3 to 30 to 96 99 up q 


Quantity to 27 

2-lb. pkgs. $4.25 each $4.10 each $3.95 each $3.75 each 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.25 each 5.10 each 4.95 each 4.75 each 
Extra Queens 1.30 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 


Queenless Packages, deduct $1.10 per package. 
Order in units of three if possible as regular crates are made up with 
three packages each for better handling and to conserve space. Bees 
are supplied in neat new cages. Certified bees from our own bee 
yards, state registered and state inspected. Extra queens by mail and 4 
package bees by express only. We rcommend 3-lb. packages as best 
all around size. If convenient, small orders cash; larger orders, $1.00 
deposit per package to hold order, and balance not less than two 
weeks prior to shipping date. Help us to help you—order early as de- 
mand is expected to exceed the supply. Order early as demand is 
expected to exceed the supply. Order direct from this ad and save time. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. §. A 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


























ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 

We are booked on queen orders at present. Still have packages available. : 

1-25 25-up H 

2-Ib. pkg. $3.40 $3.25 ' 

3-lb. pkg. $4.40 $4.25 ' 

10% BOOKS ORDER — BALANCE 10 DAYS BEFORE SHIPPING { 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 

Rt. 2, Box 9 Houma, Louisiana 




















Australian Beekeeping News 
ac age ees The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEEPER” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
P ” any time. Inquire for International 
Can ship almost any date from April Money Order et 5 sittings (Austra- 
ian) at your Post ice. 
25th to May 30th. 200 three-pound Write now to the editor, P. O. Box 20, 











oo RO. Oe 11 








package bees with or without queens, | | “°st Maitland | New South Wales 
in lots of 25, at $5.00 each. 
Guomiem, 94.49 cach. BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
Health Certificate Serving the beekeeping industry for a Onl 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
eee “The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 2-Ib 
stamp. = 
Baughn Stone With Gleanings it provides a combination = 
that covers the beekeeping field. Con 
P. O. Box 63 Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 
Millerton, Okla. BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 
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GREETINGS--1945 


We are practically booked to capacity on Package Bees for 1945. 
If weather conditions are favorable we may be able to handle a few 
more orders, but won’t be able to tell about this until March. 


We should be able to handle promptly any Queen Orders after 
June Ist. 


You may be sure that we will do all we can to get out every Package 
and Queen possible, consistent with Quality. 


— PRICES — 
ITALIANS Through May 20th CAUCASIANS 
Lots of: Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
1-24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.15 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100 up 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen. 


The Stover Apiaries 


MAYHEW, MISS. 














Effective until June Ist. our prices are as follows: 


Quantity Queens 
1-24 $1.25 
25-99 1.15 
100-up 1.05 


DESY QUEENS! 
-Ib.pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 
$4.00 $5.00 
3.75 YY 80 
3.50 4.50 


No large orders can be accepted for +. 7" before May 10th. 


Our bees have always been free of A. 


. B. Certificate furnished. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, penatiiemeadiinn La. 








QUEENS 3 


$1.25 each 


KINDS 
Send for FREE circular 


ITALIANS 
Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $4.00 


3-lb. pkg. bees with queen ,$5.00 


Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 


GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
We are now booking orders for 
Spring, 1945. 

Only 20 per count with order, balance at 
shipping time. 

PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


2-Ilb. package with queens ........ $3.75 
3-Ilb. package with queens ........ $4.75 
4-Ib. package with queens ........ 5.7 


Comb — with one frame of brood 
d $1.50 per package 
= L. GASPARD 
HESSMER, LA. 





CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Gentle, prolific, good winterers, 

build up rapidly during Spring, 
wonderful workers. Possibly a few more 
2-lb. and 3-lb. packages with queens in 
the Spring. Queens of both races -in 
season. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
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Write Us Your Neds in the Way 
Of Dees and Queens for 1945 


We still have dates open in April; 
we are booked full for May on 
Package Bees. We are not book- 
ed full during May for queens. 
We know we are in as good shape 
to ship you your needs as any 
one. We can ship you just as good 
honey gatherers as any one. We 
have picked these breeders from 
our 11,000 colonies united in the 
North. 

Write for our 1945 price list. 
Western Union or Telephone 5711 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 














| Am Still Open for Orders of 
Italian Package Bees and Queens 


at the following prices: 


1-24 25-49 50 up 
2-'b. pkg. $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 
3-lb. pkg. $4.85 $4.65 $4.50 


20% to book order in advance. 


Full weight, live delivery, prompt 


service guaranteed 


Oscar Arnouville 


Hamburg, Louisiana 





1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. package with queen, $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.75 
4-lb. package with queen, 5.75 


Prompt shipment and safe delivery guar- 


anteed. 20% deposit on booking orders. 
Order early and play safe. 


CLOVER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 





Send for free cataiog—hundreds more! 


—GOT A HOBBY?— 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field. Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! Send your subscription today! 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
DAIRYING 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $1. 
Dairy Farmers’ Digest, $1. 
Dairyman’s Journal, 35c 
Dairyland News, s.m., 50c 
FARMING 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
Farmers’ Digest, m., $2 
FRUIT 
Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 
Berkshire (Hog) News, m., $1. 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
Southeastern Cattleman, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50 
Plantation Stockman, m., $2. 
Coastal Cattleman. m., $1. 
HORSES 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, fox 
hunting, racing, horse shows, $5. 
National (Saddle) Horseman, $5. 
The Horse, —————s. breeding, 
schooling, training, horse aa of . 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Recor 
Rider & Driver, m., horse-sport- 
pleasure, $3.50 
a & Harness World, m., $1. 
A Round-Up, m., (rodeos), 50c 
PIGEONS 
American + = Journal, Squab- 
fancy, $1.5 
rae Tong fancy only, $1.50 
RAB 


Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
American Small Stock Farmer 
(rabbits only), 50c 

OTHER SPECIALTIES 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50 
New penne (sugar beets “4 $2 
Small Com. Animals & Fowls, 5 
Co-operative (Farmers) Digest, $2. 
Southern Sportsman, Q., 12 issues 


Mountain Music, m. fox, coon- 
hounds, $1.50 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 
pheasants, $3. 

The Home Worker, bi-monthly, $1. 

Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $ 

Snap Shots, m., photographers, $1. 

Writers’ Markets & Methods, m., $2. 

Frontiers (natural history) 5 issues, $1 

Southern Literary a ae ge b-m.,$1. 

Stamp Review, monthly, 2 years, $1. 

Canary Journal, m. 

Ozark Guide, Rayburn’s, b-m. $1. 

Homeworker’s Friend, m., $1. 

Mail Sale Advertiser, m., .25 

Natural Amat. Minerolo st, m., $2. 

Ozark Mountains —— ican, w., $1. ‘50 

Canary World, m., $1.25 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. AlJl or- 
ders are handled promptly and acknowl- 
edged. Rush your subscription today. 
Remit in MAGAZI convenient to you. 


NE MART 
Dept. G Plant City, Florida 
Sample ae at single copy prices. 
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sore! This photo shows portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6000 nuclei 
ents ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 
age ree 4. 
sub- o See wee eee oS 00 © BY EXPRESS - 
year Kkxtra queens, each ........-ccecee 1.25 
OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 
$1. 
DOES BACKYARD BEEKEEP- Mother. From this has sprung the 
ING PAY? — conception that the wick 
enttennt them wens © symbolizes more particularly the 
the oaniee We section the equip- soul of Jesus Christ and the flame 
ment which we wish to save by boil- His Divinity, which dominates and 
ing in lye water and burning with absorbs both. For ordinary pur- 
a blow torch until the surface is POSS the candles placed upon the 
browned thoroughly. altar ought to be made of pure bees- 
This is drastic procedure to be W®* in great part, or at any rate, 
sure, but we know now that noth- Some considerable part. The Church 
ing can be more fatal to good bee- does not tolerate paraffin, nor any 
keeping practice than to temporize of the mineral waxes, all of which 
with this bane. Cyanide and fire are 8ive off an offensive greasy odor 
the sure cures. when burning, whilst candles made 
o- Yes, dear reader, I’ve spent many of beeswax exude a delightful per- 
. happy hours with the bees outdoors fume. ; 
a in God’s beautiful sunshine, close One of the most beautiful cere- 
, -. to nature, as did my great grand- M™onies observed by the Church is 
, mother across the sea in old Hol- the blessing on Holy Saturday, of 
land, as did my grandmother and the Paschal candle, an immense 
$1. mother in this my own wonderful. ™oelded piece of wax, worked and 
land of free America. decorated with beautiful paintings 
: Our family has been rather large 29d embellishments. The great 
and at times our expenses have been Paschal candle represents Christ, 
quite heavy, but it bas always seem- the true Light of the World’ and 
ed that our bees were on hand when M™ust ke made of at least seventy- 
the pinch came to give us a helping five percent beeswax. 
hand with the money we have got- This is the story of wax which I 
ten from the sale of our honey. have described to you—but by no 
) $2 In conclusion, let me once more Means complete entirely nor ex- 
4 say that after 35 years of beekeep- /austively. It is hard to realize the 
2. ing, with all of the ups and downs &reat amount of work necessitated 
Ss which necessarily seem to go hand both by bee and man before it is 
in hand with all of our rural pur- Possible to offer God one beautiful 
suits, I definitely do think that back- Slender tapering wax needle of light! 
vard beekeeping pays and if one North East, Penna. 
’ tries hard, it pays well. 
$2 Covington, Va. 
"$2 eee 
:, $1 WAX AND THE HONEYBEE N. W. BEEKEEPERS 
$1. (Continued from BUY 
$1. page 3) LEWIS - DADANT 
grades of blacking, harness oils, lu- : 
bricants, electric-wire insulation, BEE SUPPLIES 
patterns, all these and more, require in 
Pas pure beeswax in their manufacture. MINNEAPOLIS 
; Every year the Church uses huge SAVE ON FREIGHT-FASTER SERVICE 
nless quantities of pure beeswax in the SEND FOR CATALOG 
. og rs candles. The Church does | : 
not tolerate candles of an inferior adie a 
= brand, because, as St. Jerome wrote — a ee ae 
Du. of the supposed virginity of bees, HONEY SALES COMPANY 
ie ns ee Se ME OL dea ae ae 
=. of Jesus Christ born of a virgin snoepets 55, Mnaesete 
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TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY 


E. D. Townsend Northstar, Michigan 


If you retai] honey. here is an opportunity to make a little money, with but 
little extra labor. Listen: One carton of ORANGE honey; One carton of Pal- 
metto honey; Two cartons of Mango honey. Two dozen pound jars to the car- 
ton. One carton of palmetto honey, 12 two pound jars to the carton. 


This honey is in regular, round white screw-cap honey jars, packed in corru- 
gated paper shipping cases, and comes to you direct from the producer, in 
central Florida. Price of the pound jars is $5.75 per carton. Price of the 2-lb. 
carton is $5.43 per carton. No order accepted for less than the above mentioned 
five cartons. Ceiling price of the five cartons is $28.43. This price on car in 
pa ee _— You can order more than one group. Number of groups 
offered, 20. 





Package Bees for Spring 1945 


PROGENY - TEST 3-BANDED ITALIAN STRAIN 
Also, Mraz’s and other Reliable Breeders’ Strains of High Quality 
Stock Bred for Resistance. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen Queens 
0 $4.70 $1.10 


1-9 $3.7 
3.60 4.60 1.05 
3.55 4.55 1.00 
100 and up 3.45 4.45 95 
(QUALITY — SERVICE) 


Tel . West i 
Garon Bee Company ‘hosriacnville, Louisiane 
Telephone 8614 











!! WAR BARGAIN !! 


Ves, We Put the Quality In QUOGNS } | | cosas iets Ath ef ony 


plete with frames and feeders, at 
only one dollar’ each. Every 


e 
Nucleus will pay for itself with 
the first queen raised. 
Will produce at least twice as 
many queens per nucleus as any 
other type at the same cost and 
labor. At least three exclusive 
eee patentable features. 
All parts interchangeable. Pre- 
2-1b 3-Ib. cision built of full thickness 
, 5.10 Glink, Was iS"tnet"s fein 
A pain ade to last a e-time. 
$4.00 $ Will ‘not sell less than 500 at a 
ia e. ust be picked up by truck 
Each additional pound $1.10 at place as cannot caane Tune to 
: crate and ship. Do not write ex- 
Book your order early with cept to make pick-up and payment 
arrangements. POSITIVELY NO 
ee e@ DISCOUNT, so don’t ask for any. 
This is a GIVE-AWAY! 


The Anderson Beé Co. SPOERRI APIARIES 


(17 miles south of New Orleans) 

















Opp, Ala. BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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BEEKEEPERS —WILL YOU HAVE 
GOOD HONEY SALES IN 1945? 


... Jams, jellies, syrups, other sweets, are again becoming 


plentiful on Grocers’ shelves. Need this, Mr. Beekeeper, 


mean curtailed prosperity for you? Read the answer here. 


HAT there has existed an abnormal demand for 
honey for home use during the past year, few 
will deny. 


Part of this has been caused by a steady increase in 
honey’s popularity. 


But, without question, another important factor 
has been the shortage of many other types of sweets. 


When women have been unable‘to get sugar, 
syrups, jams, jellies, in the quantities they needed, 
they have made up the lack with honey. 


But now this condition is changing. Jams, jellies, 
syrups are again becoming plentiful on Grocers’ 
shelves. 


Will this new abundance of other sweets seriously 
hamper honey’s sales and so cause a bad year for the 
Beekeeper in 1945? 


America’s Branded Honey Market 
Is A Big And Permanent Market 


Each reputable Packer listed on this page has, over 
the years, built a big, permanent demand for a famous 
brand of fine honey. 


With thousands of dollars invested in advertising 
and promotion, each has established a loyal and 
growing body of users who, for many purposes, 
prefer honey to other sweets. 


The sale of jams, jellies, syrups to retail stores will 
affect the sale of these branded honeys little, if at all. 


Thus the Beekeeper whose hive crop goes into 
these fine branded honeys in 1945 can face the com- 
ing year with confidence. 


For Good Sales, Good Prices In 
1945, Sell’ To Reputable Packers 


No one these days can read the future with certainty. 
But, as far as the Beekeeper is concerned, this much 
seems assured: 

The wisest way for any Beekeeper to safeguard the 
good sales, good prices, he now enjoys is to use his 
coming crop to help support one of America’s lead- 
ing branded honeys. 

Such cooperation is not only in the Beekeeper'’s 
best interest . . . it is in the best interest of the entire 
industry. 

Remember this, Mr. Beekeeper, as you plan for the 
coming year. Then let one of the undersigned Honey 
Packers know your intentions just as early as you can. 





Should you still have honey left from this 

year’s crop, begin the New Year right by 

selling it now to one of these established 
Packers: 


THE SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

1. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 
6-2-8 HONEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, Calif. 

4. J. MEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE JOHN GS. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 























PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees with Queens 
2-lb. 3-lb 


Lots of e Ex.Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.16 
100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. We replace any bees 
that die in transit if it is our 
fault, if it is the carriers’ fault, 
file claim with them. We start 
shipping February first. Old cus- 
tomers will be given preference. 


THE ISLAND APIARY 
Collier City, Fla. 














CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
and package bees. 

We have been furnishing queens and 
package bees through other shippers. 
Let us furnish yours direct. 
Write for prices. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
P.O.Box 684 Oroville, Calif. 





BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


Serving the Honey Producers of America 
10c for copy of current issue and 
introductory subscription offer. 

Or send for this combination special— 

Gleanings in Bee Culture and Beekeepers 

Magazine, both for one year $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Rt. 5 Lansing, Mich. 
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“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES 


Write us your anticipated require- 

ments, approximate date of shipment 

desired, and we will advise what we 
can do. 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 


Moreauville, Louisiana 








PACKAGEBEES 


for Spring Delivery 


with Three Banded Italian 

Queens of highest quality! 
WRITE NOW for prices 
and open shipping dates. 


JOHN C. HOGG 
Tifton, Ga., U. S. A. 














1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN 
2 pounds and queen. $3.75 each 
3 pounds and queen, 4.75 each 
4 pounds and queen, 5.75 each 
QUEENLESS PACKAGES 
2 Ibs., $2.85; 3 Ibs., $3.85; 4 Ibs., $4,85 
20% down books order. Health certificate 
and safe deliv uaranteed. 
HESSMER BEE F Hessmer, La. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Oldest Bee Journal in English Language— 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, plant possibilities. 


Two years $1.50—Order Today! 








BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





BETTER-BRED QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 


Thanks for your orders in 1944. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


Let us serve you in 1945! 





PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS OF HIGHEST QUALITY! 


2-lb. packages with queen, $4.00 each, f. o. b. 
3-lb. packages with queen, $5.00 each, f. o. b. 
Extra queens, $1.25 each, postpaid 
Health Certificate and Live Delivery Guaranteed 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, 





PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 








FOR SALE—775 hives good healthy Ital- 
ian bees. single standard ten-frame, heavy 
stores, cash, $4650. B. M. Crawford, 305 
N. McClay St., Tel. 5367M, Santa Ana, Cal. 





BOOK YOUR ORDER now for 1945 pack- 
age bees, three-banded Italians, from best 
of stock, honest, dependable service from 
beekeepers of many years’ experience, 
shipments start April 1. Most all shipping 
dates available. 20% deposit required with 
order, special discounts on large orders. 
Untested Italian queens, $1.15 each; 2-lb. 
packages of bees with queen, $3.80; 3-lb. 
packages of bees with queen, $5.00. E. R. 
Raley, 710 W. Altamaha St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


BY EXPRESS COLLECT, American Bass- 
wood trees, 4-5 ft. at $1.00; 5-6 ft., $1.50; 
6-8 ft., $2.00; 3-4 ft. seedlings, 40c; for Cor- 
data Basswood (earlier bloom), add 25c 
each; French Pussy Willow, 4-5 ft. (pollen 
producer), 75c; 3-4 ft., 40c; Red Dogwood 
shrub, 4-5 ft. at $20.00 per 50; Pink Tar- 
tarian or Morowii Honeysuckle. 4-5 ft. 
shrubs, 18-24 inch, $8.50 per 50; 2-3 ft.. 
$11.00 per 50; 4-5 ft., $22.00 per 50 (the 
best nectar and pollen producing shrubs 
and trees). Can ship in March for South. 

BY MAIL PREPAID, 5 American Bass- 
wood Seedlings, 12-18 inch or 4 18-24 inch 
for $1.00; 2 3-4 ft. at $1.00; 2 Cordata Bass- 
wood, 3-4 ft. at $1.25; 2 4-5 ft., $2.00; 4 
Pink Tartarian or 5 Marowii Honeysuckle 
shrubs, 18-24 inch for $1.00; 2 French Pus- 
sy Willow (pollen producer), 3-4 ft. for 
$1.00; 3 Red Dogwood, 18-24 inch, $1.00; 
10 Siberian Pea Tree seedlings, 18- 24 inch 
for $1.00. Personal checks require 10c. A 
local Lewis-Dadant dealer. NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. 
cans. Write for special price release. Ros- 
coe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 

WANTED—Bee man, steady job, $200 
per month and bonus. Max Mayer, 525 
Cusamonga Ave., Pomona, Calif. 


$4 GARDEN SEEDS FREE 


To the first 1000 who 
order through this notice, we'll send 
FREE $1.00 in garden seeds. Write for our 
“Lucky 7” offer and catalog today. 
Berry Seed Co., Box 182F, Clarinda, Iowa 














FOR SALE 


250 colonies of bees in 10-frame hives 
with locations in North Central Ohio. 
Certificate of inspection furnished at 
time of sale. Honey house equipment 
includes one 50-frame extractor with 
motor, honey pump, power uncapping 
knife, storage tanks, merry-go-round, 
wax melter, steam boiler, quantity of 
new 60-lb. cans and bee supplies, and 
14% ton Dodge truck, all in excellent 
condition. All equipment to be sold 
with the bees. 


Box 1-45 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 























BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 





See 
——~— 





Thanks— 


us with this past year. 


terials. 


has exccedd all previous records. 
the orders. 


ay 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 





1112 Erie Blvd. East, Syracuse 3, N. Y 
The A. I. Root Co., 12 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


That is the least we can say for the fine business you have favored 
We appreciate the patience so many have 
shown when orders were held up because of shortage of help and ma- 
We will do our best to serve you during the coming year. 


UW) Oo WW 


The demand for the new edition of the ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture 
The binder could not keep up with 
All books will be sent as soon as stocks permit. 


Yd UL 


121 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 


A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Look for this Sign 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
When You Want 






Glass - Tin 


16 oz. Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $ .70 

32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 42 

5 lb. Economy Jars, 12 cartons, 5.00 

Trade Mk. Reg. 

U. 8. Pat. Of. 24 cartons, 9.95 
60-lb. Square tin cans, carton of 16, 5.40 


KELLEY—“Th Man” 
© Bee Quick shipment from large Paducah stock 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Paducah, Kentucky 
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die WRITE FOR 


=z LID FREE CATALOG 
<7 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 








Sa 
<1 - eleanor 














ees Biy With Confidence 


FOR MICHIGAN FOR MICHIGAN 


ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and are 

the standard the world over. 

The Lumber Situation is BAD and our Stock is LIMITED; anticipate 
your 1945 needs and PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY. 

If yo u need HONEY CANS, GLASS JARS or LABELS, we are pre- 
pared to give you QUICK SERVICE FROM LANSING. 
PLEASE SEND US A LIST OF YOUR NEEDS FOR 1945. 

LET US QUOTE. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
Cash Price, 411.c Ib. Trade Price, 43142c Ib. Freight paid on 100 Ibs. or more. 


M. J. BECK COMPANY 


Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son 
510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 

















Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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$ .70 
42 
5.00 
9.95 
5.40 


stock 
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Send for Price List--Order Now 


We can save you money on highest quality supplies. 


No. 14 four-frame Extractor, non-reversible, hand power .......... each $14.75 
10-fr. 1 story METAL Cover Hives, complete, No. Fdn. ............ lot 5 14.75 
Sr Te SM I og okie ccc ac6. oss etneeneeee ces naeean ees lot 5 6.65 
10-frame Wood Bound Queen Excluders ................ 5 or more, each 80 
0 ER a RRR eer aan re eer lots of 100 5.05 
25-lb. lots Thin Surplus Fdn. 3 7 8 x 16 - 4% KX 164% ...... cece eee ee 19.75 
25-lb. lots Hercules Plain Brood 8 x 1634 =- 8Y2 KX 164 .... cece eee ee eee 17.50 
25-lb. lots Hercules Wired Brood 8 x 1634 - 8Y_ X 164% ....... cece eens 18.50 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR WIRED “IRONSIDES” FOUNDATION 
SS  —gt ee ee rrr tree rrr ce 12.50 
EE ais dd an eae hei eine ab 4.6 ah eared eid wiElSlela eh SSS a bGiS 6 a:aie'e Sm -80 
9 EB i as 9 nid piratins ascdGUAt aC anh AERA. SOR RD UGRIDIA OTA Aaa Lange Bib orate each 12 
MI SE ig. ge ates hsshs soil dR ec Si-O Gd Sw KURA NON each 1.00 
Ia a is dacs AS Vso WD hk acm Sata iow RS SRE Ib. .30 
a eee aera er Bs ia eb et a a 5 adhe a each 38 
Roam: Se GE, POE F GO WOE COWS -aioioicik ccicsasecsdseccecesocnsoes 1.00 
Bae. GEROS GOCE, DOEMOR 1 GOO DEE GROG cc ccccccvccvscvcssccccicssoes -90 
S-ED. GERSR CAFS, BOCHOE Fo GOMOM POF CRSS ov on cccccccecctccesccccceceec 55 


TERMS: Cash with order, f. o. b. Cincinnati 
WANTED—Shipments of Honey and Beeswax 
We also render wax from old comb or cappings. Send for 
our price list. 
We pay highest ceiling prices on Honey and Beeswax. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 


Buy Your Supplies 
seen Early 


SC H M I DT Ss Sections, hivebodies, frames, 


foundation, containers, and 


Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality 


other bee supplies of 
the finest quality! 


strength and work- Prompt Service 
manship Guaranteed Satisfaction 
Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


August Lotz Company 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons |} |] ™srvtscturers ana sopvers of 
Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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